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ARMING OUR MILLIONS 


Ordnance Department’s First Narrative of Unprecedented 
Achievement by American Army in Materials of -War 
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By COL. JAMES L. WALSH, 


Executive Assistant to tne Chief of Ordnance. U. S. A. 
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Herewith is presented the first complete and authentic story 
of how America armed her millions for France. The task would 
have required more than twelve billion dollars, enough to rebuild 
when it did. Asit was, more than half the sum was saved. So suc- 
the City of New York in its entirety, had the fighting not ended 
cessfully did the Ordnance Department, U.S. A., bear the stagger- 
ing burder put upon its shoulders that Germany, with forty years 
of feverish preparation for war, could not approach its output. 
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supply the materials of war and serve 
the incidental needs in the most abundant 
and yet the most economical and efficient 
way possible.” 

To supply these materials of war for 
the army was the task assigned to the 
United States Army Ordnance Depart 
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Hidden im these phrases lay an order 
American industry so varied and so vast 
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safer regions immediately the mission 
is accomplished. 

Railroad mounts of weight so vast as 
to require thirty-two wheels to distribute 
the load within the limits allowable on 
standard railroads; ammunition railway 
ears, machine shop cars, a whole railway 
train for each gun. 

Shrapnel, high-explosive shell and gas 
sheH by the million for the preliminary 
bombardment, for the “ rolling,” “ creep- 
ing,” or “ box” barrage. : 

“Small arms, ammunition and accou- 
4remenis ”— 

Shoulder rifles by the million; car- 
tridges for them by the billion—the 
doughboy’s main reliance. 

Light one-man automatic rifles by the 
tens of thousands, capable of being slung 
from the shoulder and operated en mar- 
chant in tight places calling for short, 
concentrated bursts of fire. 

Heavy machine guns by the thousand, 
for playing the continuous leaden stream 
of the modern machine-gun barrage; sen- 
sitive sights and rugged tripods with ele- 
vating and traversing devices to insure 
placing the deadly hail with safety to 
our own advancing lines and maximum 
damage to the enemy; carts to carry 
them and water jackets to cool them. 

Rifle grenades and rifle attachments 
to throw them. 

Explosive hand grenades for defense 
against enemy raiding parties and for 
“mopping up” trenches on the offen- 
sive. 

Gas grenades for cleaning out dug- 
outs, molten-metal grenades for destroy- 
ing enemy cannon and machine gun; 
during brief, precarious possession of 
captured positions when effective con- 
solidation is inadvisable or impossible. 

Bolos and bayonets, trench knives, hel- 
mets, trench periscopes, panoramic sights, 
self-contained range finders, and other 
accessories of general application. 

“Tools, machinery, and materials for 
the ordnance service ”— 

Special facilities for maintenance in 
the field—mobile ordnance repair shops; 
self-contained machine shops in minia- 
ture mounted directly on motor trucks 
and accompanying each division, semi- 
heavy ordnance repair shops mounted on 
five-ton trailers accompanying each 
corps; heavy semi-permanent ordnance 
repair shops for each army; railway re- 
pair shops for the railroad artillery. 

Complete expeditionary base repair 
shops, involving an industrial organiza- 
tion nearly three times as large as the 

of all the manu- 


‘guns, and 60,000 rifles every month. 
“ All property of whatever nature sup- 
plied to the ‘military establishment by the 
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Twelve-Inch Seacoast Mortar, Taken From the Coast Fortifications and Sent to France. 


top” with the first wave, and simple 
enough to be fired, supported only by the 
steadying knees of a squatting soldier, 
and yet so highly efficient in throwing 
its twelve-pound projectiles as to keep 
six in the air at once, all plainly visible 
on account of their low velocity, describ- 
ing graceful, lazy arcs, like the time 
gaining lob of the tennis player; livens 
projectors, hollow tubes set into the 
earth in thicket groupings, fired simul- 
taneously by electricity, starting a whole 
covey of gas shell in order to yield a 
quick, overwhelming concentration at the 
point of fall; the 240-millimeter Sutton 
trench mortar of position. 

Trench mortar bombs and shells in 
endless variety for soaking selected areas 
with gas, for blinding designated sectors 
with smoke sereens or for blasting whole 
trench systems out of existence. 

Pyrotechnics—the “fireworks” of 
happier times—drafted 100 per cent. into 
war service and increased in variety ten- 
fold—smoke-screening daylight raids 
with phosphorus commandeered from 
long-suffering users of the “ war grade” 
match ; preventing surprise night attacks 
by illuminating the foreground with 350,- 
000 candlepower flaves~enet equivalent 


to 20,000 ordinary incandescent lights; 
signaling “S O S” from beleaguered 
battalions, “give us a barrage” from 
sorely pressed front line holding parties, 
“zero hour” when it is time to go over 
the top, and\the glorious “ objective at- 
tained ” of thé successful advance. 

For the flying airman, stripped ma- 
chine guns speeded up to twenty shots 
per second, adjusted with inconceivable 
nicety to shoot between the swiftly re- 
volving blades of an airplane propeller; 
electric heaters for the gun mechanisin 
to prevent freezing of the lubricating 
system into a fatal torpor in high alti- 
tude combat; shot-counters to indicate 
the balance on hand of effective ammuni- 
tion; armor-piercing bullets for use 
against armored planes or in low-flying 
action against tanks; incendiary bullets 
to ignite the buoyant but inflammable 
gas of the enemy’s captive balloons and 
dirigibles; tracer bullets to spot each 
burst; gun sights ingeniously. utilizing 
the impinging air to correct automati- 
cally for the relative speed and direction 
of the opposing planes. 

Aerial bombs—small ones for low-fly- 
ing employment against personnel, 


—— all seen in en to the 


Thirty-Ton Tank Climbing a Steep Embankment. 


1,600-pound bomb producing a crater 
50 feet deep and 100 feet in diameter, 
an instrument of destruction so incred- 
ibly effective as to threaten its own 
“ship” if released from an altitude of 
Jess than 6,000 feet; bombing sights to 
determine exactly the proper instant for 
release; mechanisms to suspend the va- 
ried assortment of bombs securely dur- 
ing flying and safely during forced land- 
ings, yet capable of instantaneous re- 
lease, individually or in combination. 

Light tanks, the gallant little two-man, 
three-ton “ whippet,” escort of the infan- 
try waves, slumping awkwardly into a 
friendly shell crater to sidestep a too 
lively greeting from the enemy and de- 
terminedly chmbing out again, cheerfully 
pumping away with its single machine 
gun to return the compliment with in- 
terest. 

Heavy tanks, the Anglo-American 
Mark VIII, each mounting a sawed-off 
thirty-seven-millimeter cannon and four 
machine guns, driven by a 500 horse pow- 
er Liberty motor through the ooze and 
slime of No Man’s Land, uprooting 
stumps, overturning trees and pillboxes, 
crushing barbed-wire entanglements into 
complete ineffectiveness against the in- 
fantry columns following in its wake, 
straddling the twelve-foot breadth of 
trench of the vaunted Hindenburg line, 
squirting death and destruction from its 
every port, heedless of opposition, con- 
temptuous of obstacles, confident in its 
own irresistible thirty-five tons of brute 
strength—the spirit of “Treat ‘Em 
Rough ” incarnate. 

All these are ordnance and more to 
the number of 100,000 separate articles. 
the net result of man’s ceaseless en- 
deavor to adapt every known device and 
expedient of art, industry and pure and 
applied science to the definite purpose 
of destroying the military power of his 
enemy. 

The problem was not simply to provide 


‘this bewildering array of articles, but to 


provide them without delaying or lessen- 
ing the supply of the materials of war 
which we had been furnishing the Allies 
in tremendous quantity for a considerable 
time before we entered the war. 

True, the task was not to procure them 
in America alone, but to procure them 
from whatever sources available; not to 
utilize the industry of America alone. 
but to organize and mobilize the indus- 
try of the whole civilized world, to assign 
specific duties of production te particu- 
lar nations, to turn the products into a 
common reservoir for common use against 
humanity had placed them beyond the 
pale of civilization. 

In accordance with this fundamental 
principle of concerted effort toward ob- 
taining a preponderance of military 
strength on the critical western front, it 


- was early determined that the existing 


capacity of our European allies for the 
( Continued on Page ‘10 ) 
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TO SEPARATE AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Germany's Dearest Hope Is to Profit by Bitter Trade War Between Great Britain and United 
States—Publisher Tells How Europe, Nerves on Edge, Awaits Peace 





RANK N. DOUBLEDAY, head of 
Pea publishing house of Deuble- 
i _, dey, Page & Ca, has just re- 
turned from a trip te Exrope in which 
he had exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve conditions in England, France, 
and Germany, not from the military 
angle, but as a civilian im contact with 
civilian as well as official poimts cf + 


the need of combating German propa- 
ganda intended to alienate Great Brit- 
am and the United States. 











By .F. N. DOUBLEDAY. — 


be that the complications are se monvu- 
mental that the wisest cannot more than 
touch the fringe of the question, much 
less say what should be done and what 
should not be done. But, assuming that 
one tries to work out im one’s mind some 
definite impressions, my own feeling is 
that if an Américan spends a few months 
im the main fighting countries of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and think= 
about what he sees and hears, he comes 
away with at least three definite and 
fundamental convictions. 

The first of these is that the nerves of 
the people of these countries are worn 
threadbare, and that this almost hyster- 
ieal state has not been relieved because 
the actual fighting has stopped, but ha= 
found new channels. There is great so 
cial unrest, not only among the civilian 
population, but among the soldiers as 
well; and, as all the world realizes now, 
here lies the possibility of every sort of 
lawle: b 1, Bolshevism or an- 





r “_ 


The second outstanding fact is that 
England and France as a whole are look- 
ing toward the United States to make 
the League of Nations a reality which 
will safeguard the future. Without the 
United States the plan will fail: With it, 
changed and altered as events may per- 
mit, they believe the League will suc- 


+ a 


every obsequicus attention, tealize that 
their hope is in the United States. Talk 
reveals the fact that they see enormous 
possibilities of driving a wedge of mis- 
understanding and hatred between the 
English and Americans; and they look 
forward to a particularly good opportu- 
nity to do this, because they say to 
you that the United States is now going 
te compete for the world’s trade, which 
means friction, competition, perhaps 
strong feeling on the part of England— 
perhaps ultimately war. Their dearest 
hope is that by the aid of the German- 
America~’s money and the Irishman's 
cleverness this frietion can be brought 


about; and most of them still believe. 


that England went to war with Germany 
not because of Belgium, but because Ger- 
many was getting the world trade. 

In England; a visitor fresh from our 
prosperous country, made rich instead 
of ‘impoverished by the war, untouched 
by air raids and the sound of none teo 
distant guns, will perhaps fail to realize 
unless he looks beneath the surface the 
present tense condition of the British 
mind. He sees that the London theatres, 
the restaurants, and the hotels, the great 
centres, aré full of busy and apparently 
prosperous people, and it is a few weeks 
at least before ‘he begins to count the 
disabled ‘men in such depressing num- 
bers, to note the influence of the dark 
streets, the absence of sugar, butter, and 
the little things which are only impor- 
tant when you can’t .get them; and the 
cold bedrooms in that cold and damp 
country, where only a doctor’s certifi- 
cate makes possible a fire. 

You are perhaps surprised when a 
Briton asks you with some warmth 
whether the United States is building a 
big navy to beat Great Britain. and, if 
so, why? and whether your merchant 
marine program will take England’s 
trade before her own ships get all your 
American soldiers back? Your English 


friend, too, may ask you with some hesi- 
tancy whether, now that your own coun- 
try, through the fortunes of war, 


has 





An American Gun Crew of the 32d Division's Artillery in Germany. 





they find it difficult to sit down quietly 
and await the answer. 

And what is the answer? Rudyard 
Kipling, with whom I spent a good deal 
of time, told me that he wrgte “The 
White Man’s Burden” twenty years ago, 
addressing it not to the English people, 
but to the American people; and he, like 
most Englishmen, wonders whether we 
will take the riches and power fortune 
has brought te us and thank God that 
we are not as other men are, or whether 
we will take up our share of the world’s 


Two Alien Enemies Whe Are Not Very . 


Hostile, Waiching the American: 
Soldiers Along the Rhine. 


troubles with a broad and generous view 
and go on with the furrow we have set 


our hands to. 7 


Mr. Kipling and other literary men 
in England feel most.strongly the neces- 
sity of keeping our poise and balance 
during these trying times. Every Eng- 
lisfiman who shows irritation toward 
America, and every American who at- 
tempts to make trouble in Ergiand, is 
playing the game of the Germans. All 
these things Mr. Kipling has been re- 
cently writing about, and his new book 
of verse, “The Years Between,” which 
is just about to be vublished m England 
has excited the keenest interest. The 


' profound absorption im these subjects. 


Mr. Kipling told me an interesting 
thing about his poem, “The Rowers,” 
originally published in 1902 in The Lon- 
don Times, at a time when Germany 
wished to embroil England with the 
United States under pretense, as usual, 
of friendship, by the suggestion that 
put pressure on Venezuela for the col- 


the first use of the word “ Hun.” 
was based on the Kaiser’s message to his 
troops when co-operating with the allied 
forces in China at the time of the Boxer 
vising. The Kaiser urged them te re 
member Attila and to make their name 


character, thev think that there is 





anti-Briteh propaganda im the United 
States, which, as we all know, is not the 
case. And <o they have withdrawn from 
our country the men whose business if 
was to keep the British point of view 


It would be folly, on the other hand; to 
say that there is not some anti-American 


fet!ing im England; but it is rather amas “<5 


day we left Engiand: 
‘When a nation has everything it wants 
and is In no danger, then it tan some- 
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Has the United States bought 
Great Britain? — 


Will you lose Canada to the 
United States? 
and many other such choice ideas te 
attract attention, at two pence the copy. 
Notwithstanding these side issues, so 
to speak, there is a serious hody of 
Britons who are studying how they 
can best present their friendly de 
sires to thinking Americans in 


and asked the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs what was being done 
Americans informed of events 
land and te thwart the German plan 


making difficulties between the two 
countries. . 
Meantime, the patient John Bull, as 


he himself se often has said, goes mud- 
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From a Peace Conference Reporter's Notebook 


Lighter Side of Paris Meeting, Where Premiers and Warriors of New or Suppressed Nations 
Turn Into Press, Agents, in Order to Put Their Views Before the American Public 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS. 
T the first plenary, session of the 
A Peace Conference on the Quai 
d’Orsay in Paris all the American 
press correspondents were admit- 


ted to the galleries on presentation of 


their regular identification cards. After 
the meeting some of the more intrepid 
ones led their confréres fro the galleries 
to the floor of the great hall below, where 
the high plenipotentiaries from Japan 
and Brazil, from Panama and Italy were 
going through the formalities and cere 
monies of meeting each other for the 
first time. And this gave us an oppor- 
tunity for promisciious fraternization 
with them. 

Then one young man from some West- 
ern newspaper thought, prematurely, that 
the world had already been made safe 
for democracy. He put on his overcoat 
and derby hat and placed a large Bis- 
marck cigar in his mouth, and continued 
to commingle, asking the gentleman 
from Jugoslavia what he thought of pro- 
hibition, and the gentleman from Persia 
how he felt about the rug market—an‘1 
then we were all put out. 

It was the first time and the last in 
connection with the PeaceConference that 
any American press correspondent found 
himself on the wrong side of the door. 
The knowledge that 100,000,000 people 
on the other side of the Atlantic might 
be converted to upholding almost any- 
body’s national autonomy and territorial 
integrity made us the “chosen people” 
of kingdoms that had not passed beyond 
royal desires, republics that had not ar- 
rived at cénception, Prime Ministers 
without a country, and straggling propo- 
gandists from oppressed peoples who 
suddenly, after 5,000 years, discovered 
that they too had a national entity. 

The time and the place for the meet- 
ings between the representatives of the 
100,000,000 liberty-loving people of the 
beneficent Western Republic and the rep- 
resentatives of the anywhere from 200,- 
000 to 15,000,000 liberty-loving peoples 
of other continents was immaterial, as 
long as America’s representative could 
be approached. 

And so it was that any astute observer 
would find not only in the corridors, but 
in the temporary throne rooms of visit- 
ing Kings at leading hotels, and in the 
cabinets of Prime and Foreign Ministers 
in three-story Paris whitestone fronts, 
Jimmie Hall of the Texan press syndi- 
cate (representative of 100,000,000 peo- 
ple) or Pete Smith of the Wyoming 
Press (representative of 100,000,000 
people)—being talked to or at by King 
or Minister, if not in our own native 
language, then through some Court in- 
terpreter. And the tenor of the speech 
was always “ America, we count on you.” 

In this presentation of facts to the 
virgin mind of the unprejudiced and 
naive newspaper man, the Lithuanians, 
buffer State without boundaries between 
Russia and Germany, certainly had an 
advantage. Their agent was a young De- 
troit lawyer, graduate of a Middle West- 
ern university, of Lithuanian abstrac- 
tion, a perpetual cigar in his mouth, a 
derby always on his head, a fur coat al- 
ways on his back. He was building up a 


practice for the League of Nations 
Court. In the meanwhile he carried 
seven million people “(according to 
Lithuanian, reckoning) in his pocket and 
also a Prime Minister, kept dated up for 
lunch and dinner and supper with Ameri- 
can press correspondents. I should not 
have been surprised if any very busy 
American newspaper man had arranged 
a breakfast or even pre-breakfast bath- 
room date with the enterprising Ameri- 
ean Lithuanian patriot and his . Prime 
Minister. Some talked of being button- 
holed in the barber’s chair by the assid- 
uous Detroit diplomat. 

Jugoslavia, at the beginning of the 
Conference, had a man who had seen ex- 
perience in the byways of American 
publicity—on both sides of the fence. He 
had been a tenor singer before Ameri- 
can audiences—and a worker for news- 
papers besides. Jugoslavia was in a bad 
way when he was working for her cause 
—nowhere to go but to Serbia for recog- 
nition. Our friend, therefore, was both 
a HighCommissioner for Jugoslavia, and, 
for reasons of safe conduct over annoy- 
ing boundaries, a Serbian diplomat. He 
dwelt much, in his contact with us, on 
the well-flavcred wines of his native 
country and the beauty and fullness of 
spirit of the native Jugoslavic melcdies. 
And because he was a good fellow and 
had known the hard knocks of a vaude- 


ville circuit in the States, Jugoslavia’s 
agent grew in popularity. 

Somewhere—if you happen to possess 
an ethnological map of Eurasia—you 
will find the land of the Kurds. (It will 
depend much, however, upon the na- 
U_nality of the man who ade the map.) 
We, for our part, had never heard of 
them until cne morning, in the press 
room, we were suddenly apprised of our 
ignorance. It was in the form of a scrap 
of paper (paper is expensive in France) 
pinned to the bulletin board, with an ap- 
peal in English to this effect: 

“We have been Kurds the last ten 
thousands years. During all that time we 
have been surrounded on all sides by bar- 
barians—by Russians, by Cossacks, by 
Czechoslovaks, by Poles, and so forth, 
who have tried to suppress our national 
institutions and customs. We appexl to 
President Wilson and the people of the 
great Republic he represents to make us 


bars and 5 frances at the better cafés, 
will also be served. 

Arabs drop into town. ‘They pitch 
their tents at the Hotel Continental 
To give a real Arabian touch, the two 
black serving men of his Royal Highness 
the Emir guard the royal throne room! 
sitting on Louis XVE. chairs in the 
red carpeted corridor. They wear col- 
lege brand clothes, a bit worn to be sure. 
but white turbans with leng linen trail- 
ers give them the true Arabian stamp, 
while little French bellboys in blue uni- 
forms, with many buttons, products of 
wéstern civilization, deliver to them on 
silver platters visiting cards of American 
newspaper men come to see the Princo 
on a little matter of the Arabian Empire 
—Mexsopotamia, Syria, the Hedjaz, bones 
of contenticn among the Allies. Amer- 
ica is looked to by the Emir to cut the 
Gordian Knot. The oldest civilization in 
the world seeks from the youngest its 





free, aut 3, and independent, and 
we count upon the trnditicnal liberty- 
leving Americans for this. 
Yours for a free Kurdom, 
(Signed) The Kur of Kurds.” 

There is a notice to the effect that the 
High Plenipotentiary of the Kurds will 
be at home to American journalists next 
Sunday afternoon. The notice neglect: 
‘to mention what every American news 
paper man knows—that sherry and port 
and other wines, which cost at least 
3 franes a glass at the “moche”™ 


The First Children’s Year 


DAY marks the close of the first 
Children’s Year. It was inaugurated 
by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense as a war measure. 
President Wilson said it was “ second 


‘only in importance ” to measures needed 


to meet the rejuirements of combatants. 
Although the year has an official clos- 
ng date the work obviously cannot come 


The Fature in the Balance—Thousands 
of Children Were Weighed and Measured 
During Childrens Year. 


to an abrupt end, and much is still in 
process of accomplishment. The special 
appropriation fund lasts till July 1, 1919, 
and a part of this sum will be used to 
finance a working conference in this 
country with child welfare experts from 
England, France, Italy, and other allied 
countries, to consider “ minimum stand- 
ards for the health, education, and work 
of-the American child.” This conference 
is to be followed by a series of regional 
conferences in various cities in which 
tentative standards of child welfare will 
te discussed and criticised. 

In casting up accounts it is found that 
the great lesson really learned iggthat 
child welfare is not only a war measure 
but a peace measure. What, then, has 
been accomplished by the first Children’s 
Year? 

The Federal Children’s Bureau fur- 


nished the program. The work was 
grouped under five topics: Public pro- 
tection of mothers, infants, and young 
children; home care and income; child 
labor and education; recreation; children 
in need of special care. 

About 17,000 local or community com- 







At a Children’s Open-Air Conference in 
the South During Children’s Year. 


mittees_ did the actual work, and too 
much cannot be said of the devotion of 
many doctors, nurses, school officials, 
and other representatives of social work 
who gave their services freely and un- 
stintingly. «<« | 

The. first activity of children’s year 
was the ‘weighing and measuring of 
babies throughout the country. In chil- 
dren’s health centres, in schools, in club- 
rooms, traveling clinics, babies and chil- 
dren under 6 were weighed and meas- 
ured. These and other measures under- 
taken in the nation-wide campaign have 
brought a new national consciousness of 
the importance of baby welfare. 





independence and its freedom. 

The Prince Emir, a young man of 
earnest mien and stately bearing, is sur- 
rounded at his hotel by a royal Court, 
which even includes a brilliant young 
English Colonel, chief political and dip- 
lomatic adviser, and a Syrian American, 
who when he was in the States wandered 
Zar enough from Washington Street to 
get a clear idea of who’s who and what’s 
what in America. His Highness the 
Emir, the eighty-eighth of his line, iz 
well informed. Through an Afabian in- 
terpreter, late a student at Oxford, he 
tells me in his throne room, where he 
receives me, with all the pomp and 
majesty that is in Kings: “ Tell the 100,- 
000,000 American people that we count 
on them to keep us delivered from our 
oppressors, the Turks. Tell them that 
we depend upon them to guarantee our 
liberties—the liberties we have fought 
for against the Turks. Tell them that 
should we not receive the liberties we 
have struggled for, we will ourselves 
emulate America’s example and continue 
to fight for them or die in the attempt.” 

It is learned that the Prince Emir, who 
has personally led his hordes against the 
Turk during the war, now has the 
French against him, the British for him, 
in his plans for a free Arabia, and that 
he looks across the Atlantic for the push 
of public opinion which will make him 
and his people free. 

That is one of the reasons why Arabia 
moved its quarters from the Continental 
H-tel to a private residence in the Bois 
de Boulogne. There is need for privacy 
when a son of the Sherif of Mecca, a 
descendant of Mohammed, relates a 
story of how the product of a Christian 
civilization wanted to inveigle an unsus- 
pecting Arabian Princeling with a soirée 
of grand opera ballet girls and dancing. 

Czechoslavs and_Poles vie with each 
other for the printed word three thou-_ 
sand miles away. Both realize that thev 
are perhaps better understood in the 
States than the others. Both have 
profited in their tactics, by their close 
contact here. Both, too, have their na-, 
tionals in the American Army, and these 
are as good and as proud propagandists 
as any for their respective homelands. 

One of the most interesting of 
Parisian figures at the Peace Conference, 
perhaps, is an American Captain in the 
Intelligence Department, of Czechoslavic 
origin, who was instrumental in carry-, 
ing on the Bohemian educational cam- 
paign. He was a poor sculptor when he 
came to America years ago. A police- 
man’s driving him away from a corner 
where he was selling his mcdeled fig- 
ures thrust him into other fields. In 
Paris he was advising our new allies 
how to use their new-made freedom and 
publicity. When last we heard of him, 
he was in Prague, organizing public 
opinion against Bolshevist propaganda 
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“Come right in, doctor.” 





conducted by German merchant princes. 
The Poles—Prime Ministers, states- 
men, everybody—are as easily available 
as famous prima donnas, tenors, and 
baritones in any well-run opera house. 
And if the aspiring nationalities and op- 
pressed peoples are scrambling for the 
favor of us poor press correspondents, 
are the Greater Powers, the Council of 
Ten, doing nothing for the ten million 
back home? By no means. They ar- 
busier—on a larger scale. With more 
finesse—to be sure. The man with the 
cigar in his mouth and a derby on his 
head, the late itinerant tenor, gives way 
to a Marquis and Lord. The drink of 
good fellowship becomes a meal. White 
stone houses blossom out into millien- 
ares’ palaces rented for the occasion. 


Who of us has not met Italy’s repre-" 


sentative? a veteran of her campaigns, 
tall, statuesque, handsome, a patter of 
backs, hail feliow well met picked for 
American newspaper men’s especial con- 
sumption. He is a veritable Cock’s 
Tours agency, when it comes to arrang- 
mg personally conducted trips for Amer- 
iean correspondents. He has arranged 
them for the Adriatic littoral and ints, 
Jugogiavia, to prove the Italian nature 
of these countries. It is said by those 
who have undertaken these free voyages 
that to stray from the straight and nar 
row path of the itinerary, physical and 
mental. is a grave faux pas, not to be 
condoned. Thus Socialists and labor 
leaders are taboo for interviews, and 
slums and back streets likewise. One cor- 
respondent, who was a memter of such 
a personally ccnducted tour, has even 
stated that his satchel was searched for 
the manuscript of on interview with an 
Italian labor leader. But this must be 
an exaggeration! . 
When I was leaving Paris, the bluff 
gentleman was crying out in the market 





places that there were still six places— 
count them, six—open for American 
press correspondents to the Dalmatian 
coast. 1 left before he had filled his 
quota. 

Lord Northcliffe did -his bit in the 


world war when he gave a reception to 


American newspaper men at the Ritz 
and provided a festive American bar in 
one corner of the room, where Ameri- 
can drinks were served free by French 
yentlemen in white coats. Incidentally 


Postcards to Help French Orphans 


E Easter posteards reproduced here 
are issued by the New York Com- 
- mittée of the “ Fatherless Children 
of France,” and the proceeds of their 
sale at 10 cents each go to support the 
orphans of slain French soldiers. The 
designs are the gift of two artists, 
Messrs. Walter de Maris and Alexander 
J. Rummler. The committee has head- 
quarters at 11 West Forty-sixth Street, 
where photographs of French orphans 
can be seen. 
Ten cents enables a widowed mother to 
keep her child with her in her own home 


v. 


for a day, and $36.50 insures this happi- 
ness for a whole year. Any one giving or 
pledging this amount receives the name 
and address of a child, and can corre- 
spond with it. 

While saving the children from suffer- 
ing and want is the first aim of the 
“Fatherless Children of France,” its 
secondary aims are not less important, 
to wit, to build the France of the future 
through the children of the present, and 
to establish personal ties between the 
sister Republics of Fiance and the 
United States. 





lord Northeliffe invited those present 
to accent a trip to England to see her 
reception to our Presdent. Lord Derby, 
british Ambassador to France, who was 
present, by chance, seconded the moticn. 
And many of the correspondents ac- 
cepted the welcome invitation. 

The British statesmen were most 
readily available for the American press. 


At stated intervals, too, receptions were | 


given to them, and a seasoned journalist 
handled routine announcemerts. 

When France realized finally — thet 
even war bread could be, buttered as 
much by American public opinion as by 
American loans, she did what France al- 
ways does. She did “un beau geste.” 
With that broad, sweeping flourish of the 
hand she requisitioned what was at the 
same time her most magnificent and her 
ugliest millionaire’s palace—the Dufaya) 
mansion—gave it a name, the “Cercle 
Etrangére de la Presse,” and) provided a 
bar and a restaurant, (strange bedfel- 
lows of public opinion.) The cooking is, 
good and the prices reasonable. The 
“club” provides an excellent, well-situ- 
ated -meeting place for the correspond- 
ents of all nations. 

The fight for American public opinion | 
is a natural one. Since Wilson’s arrival 
the peoples of Europe and the statesmen 
of Europe have realized that the people 
rule, that the fight for the predomi- 
nance of their particular view must be 
made before the people. More than thai, 
since the war they have realized the 
importance of having on their side the 

*public opinion of a majority of the one 
hundred million, even though they: -be . 
3,000 miles away. 

Se Kings and Ministers strain every 
muscle and nerve to get thegear of the 
American press correspondent. He. is 
the most popular man in Europe today. 
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By JULIAN GRANDE. 
BERNE, Switzerland. 
ERE I asked te select an Alpine 
W resort in which te rest next 
Summer and forget the last 
five years, | would make ne 


aew choice; but, on the contrary, an old 


ene. I should once more select a spot in 
which I have spent almest all my Sum- 
mers for the last thirty years—Zermatt. 

One reason, I am conviiced, why so 
many people who have forsaken other 
Swiss Summer resorts still cling to Zer- 
matt is that it is far less exploited than 
most Alpine places, while cheap “con- 
ducted parties ” are net encouraged. The 
feotpaths and bridiepaths have been 
left mere paths, winding steeply along 
the flower-ciad hill slopes, which smefl, 
as Kipling said of the Sussex Downs, 
like dawn in Paradise. They have not 
been broadened and “improved” inte 
small roads, and without deubt a genuine 
path, even though somewhat rough and 
with frequent obstructions in the form 
of tree reots and projecting rocks, is in- 
finitely dearer te the soul of most 
mountain lovers than smooth, well-made 
miniature roads on which it ix quite pos- 
sible to walk in shoes which would not 
leok clumsy on the promenade of the 
mest fashionable watering place. 

Again, Zermatt hotels are not preten- 
tious, and the owner of those te which 
English-speaking visiters have chicfly 
resorted in the past and still de chiefly 
resort has had the good sense to leave 
them as they are, comparatively simple, 
though thoroughly comfortable, and in 
me sense “palaces.” Thus they are m 
keeping with their surroundings, and far 
more. sant to stay in than the mon- 
strous and incongruous erections which 
disfigure some Swiss mountain villages. 

Indeed, but for the Gornergrat Elec- 
tric Mountain Railway and the extra 
hotels which have been built, few shops, 
and an Englixsh church, Zermatt, with 
its blackened wood chalets is. in fact: 
even new merely a primitive mountain 
hamlet, with a population of <ome 800 
at most, folk whe live absolutely apart 
from the world, except dumng the three 
or four moaths of the Summer <euso".. 
The railway from Visp to Zermait ruox 
only m Summer. 

A rare variety and profusion of wild 
flowers flourish around Zermatt. and. 
indeed, about the Valais im general. tv 
the woods and mountain pastures and 
about the rocks and rock-strewn slopes— 
everywhere they may be found; and to 





Climbing. 


many people they have always been un- 
doubtedly ome of the chief charms of 
the Zermatt neighborhood. So far as i 
know, there is not another Alpine dis- 
trict with such a nomber of different 
kinds of wild flowers, plants, and hers. 

For some reason the flower’ plurderer 
has either stayed his hand in this valley 
er has passed it by, for heve several of 





The Matterhorn Koute From Zermatt. The Crosses 
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Simple Life in the Swiss Alps 


Zermatt a Favorite Resort for Climbers and Lovers of Wild Flowers, 
Not for the Fashionable—Ruskin Helped Make It Famous 


fields of pinks, asters, geums, rock roses, 
sweet alyxsum, sedums, arabis, Alpine 
toadflax, louseworts, wild thyme, edel- 
weiss, -rampions, Alpine clovers in great 
variety, the dominant tone being orange 
and pale yellow, thrown into relief by 
the many mauves, the bright pinks, and 
the creamy whites. 

The Gornergrat Railway passes the 
Riffelalp, (7,260 feet,) another favorite 
Summer resort of British and Ameri- 
cans. The Riffelalp is not even a vil- 
lage or hamiet, but merely the site of a 
hotel, an Engiish church, and a Roman 
Catholic chapel up among pine woods, 
overlooking a magnificent panorama. 
embracing the Matterhorn, Weissxhorn. 
Gabelhorn, Zinal Rothorn. Pent Blanche, 
and Monte Rose range, with several of 
the great glaciers. 

It must not for a moment be thought 
that walking about the lower slepex and 
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ments, or try their luck at gaming tables 
meed not go tp Zermatt. Its attraction« 
are of a wholly different order. 


It was, however, Whymper’s first as- 
cent of the Matterhorn, and the tragedy 
connected therewith, which really 
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By SHAW DESMOND. 
HAT do you think of it?” 

‘ That was the question of my 
Chicago friend on the Maure- 
tania as with Anglo-Saxon 

phlegm our giantess moved serenely in- 

different ,to the young America which 
waved and shrieked and sirened its wel- 
come to the 108th New York Infantry— 
moved indifferent to the arterial pulsa- 
tion that seemed to come from those 
shadowy monsters of stone and iron that 
closed in on us, towering to overwhelm. 

Well—I don’t think. I can’t. I’m past it. 

I have been here a week and I am still 
past it. 

But the thing that comes to me, in- 
credible—insistent—is the fact that no- 
body on the other side has ever told me 
anything about New York. Perhaps no- 
body has had imagination enough. New 
York is unimaginable. 

Unimaginable. 

They had told me about skyscrapers 
and dollar scrapers. They had told me 
about the Biggest Thing Ever. They had 
told me about the Machine and the Hun- 
dred Millions. 

But they had not told me that in the 
half-lights of a March evening the aerial 
facades that, cloud (or is it steam?) 
capped, towered into the blue ether were 
of the stuff of which dreams are made 
—that the cruel cold are lights of the 
City of White Night could under the 
magic of evening gleam softly as the 
lamps of heaven—that in the nursery of 
the nations: where the great experiment, 
is working out as surely as a mathemat- 
ical problem, the gods are weaving the 
fabric from which the artist of the fut- 
ure will find his inspiration. 

And then somebody said that a man 
named Columbus discovered America. 

They had not told me of that terrible 
pulsation; nor so far as I know were 
they troubled by the gigantie interroga- 
tion ‘as to the travailing Thing Behind 
or by what it means to the future of Eu- 
rope and the world in the economie strug- 
gie that is coming. 

When the giant arm of my plunger 
lift tossed me to the sixteenth story of 
my hotel, it tossed me on to the roof of 
the world—it tossed me into a sphete 
that was. as far from the earth I knew 
as though I had been tossed on to Venus. 
When, feathered on air, I flew to the 

thirty-eighth floor of the Equitable 
Building and saw the brown specks that 
crawled intestinally in the city beneath, 
it was as though I had flown te the land 
‘where dreams come true. When I passed 
into the shadows of Sixty-first Street and 
caught out of the darkness the rolling 
whites in the black faces, I might have 
been in the underworld itself. 

When from beneath I look to where the 
palace of glowing marble hangs in thin 
air or stand in my window, which seems 
to hang on the lip of the world, fearing 
to slide into space, and see the velvety 
pall of purple blue, star-flecked, slowly 
settle over the faintly gleaming lights of 
white and gold—I am in the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. 

For this is the City of Wonderful Ad-: 
venture, where all things are, and will be. 

But always the Thing Behind in tra- 
vail—pulsating—murmurouvs. Anything is 
possible in New York. Nothing incredi- 
ble in a city where all is incredible. I 
was walking down Fifth Avenue in the 
Spring sunshine, when the street was - 
filled with the peals of a great organ 


through which chimed the bells of a Sab- - 


bath evening in heaven. “ Now,” I said 
to my self confidentially, “this is only 
another phase of the waking dream that 
is New York and will prove that you 
have been asleep and dreaming all this 
adventure.” 


T am an Irishman. I have relations in 
America. I am a sort-of blood-brother 
of the Hundred Millions. T love America 


The. New. Yech Times ‘Magezine, Agril 6 


—— New York, the Unimaginable 


A First-Impressionistic Sketch by an Irish: Novelist, Fresh From London, 








1919 


Who Found the City a Waking Dream 


—I can’t help it—though I’m afraid Pl 
wake up. And I thought I knew Amer- 
ica. But neither my uncle nor my aunt— 
my cousins nor my friends—had told me 
anything about this city of adventure. 
Perhaps they were too modest. 

First, I looked for him on the Maure- 
tania, where I had the 108th, officers and 
men, to choose from. I didn’t find him. 
Then I looked for him in the University 
Club, where they receive the stranger 
within the gate like a father and where 
I felt dead sure of hitting his trail, (I 
hope that’s good American,) as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was to lecture upon what the navy 
had done during the war. I felt sure, | 
say, because it is not in nature that a 
naval Assistant Secretary can keep down 
the hot air when he begins to talk about 
his department. 

I was disappointed. I found a young 
man of modest demeanor, much humor 
—that American humor, dry and deep, 
with a penetration of its own—and a 
singular restraint, something that ap- 
plied to his audience, who did not, as I 
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“The best-washed individual upon this 
dirty old earth.” 


had expected, get up on their hindlegs 
and begin to paw the air what time they 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Perhaps, as my publisher put it to me, 
“New York is the most restrained city 
in America.” 

When I tell my London—and I ijove 
my dear, smoky old mistress—that I 
have been in a -club where they have 
marble swimming pools, electric, Turk- 
ish, and light baths; rooms like the 
naves of cathedrals wheré a. thousand— 
or is it two?—can sit down in comfort; 
racket courts, and a library that for a 
moment made me think I was in Rome, 
London will say: “Garn, wot are ye 
givin’ us?” and possibly Lendon, espe- 
cially if it be Whitechapel way, will be- 
stow upon me a bloody nose and a black 
eye for my pains. ~ 

Only, I am frightened and a little 
helpless. The fever of luxury has en- 





tered into my blood. I have an insane 
desire at times to, taste all these delights 
of flesh and mind before they vanish 
in my dream. - When I enter my caravan- 
serai, there is a uniformed giant waiting 
to swing the door for me—inside, a bowl 
of roses inyiting my nostrils—on my left, 
a beautiful lady impregnating me with 
tréfle incarnat and the desire to save 
the Armenians from the Turks—in front 
of me four liftmen stand gaping for my 
body—the lady of the theatre bureau 
comes to me with my ticket for Caruso 
on Wednesday—a girl f: a with 
eyes that have the gray of Ireland in 





. tn the sighed at tht 


them, is trying to deprive me of my coat 


and hat and is drawing my attention to 
the fragrance of the tearoom behind her 
—what time from the beyond of the 
palms steals “The Blue Danube,” whilst 


_ the American woman, who deserves a 


chapter to herself, is living and moving 
and having her being in a bewildering 
variety of type and beauty. 

TI say the fever of luxury has entercd 
into my blood. Has it entered into 
America’s? 

I have learnt," however, that part of 
that luxury of comfort which America 
has brought to a point unknown in 


. middle-aged Europe, has resulted in the 
~ American being the best washed indi- 


vidual upon this dirty old earth. 

Washing. Why, I’ve spent most of my 
waking and some of my dreaming hours 
in the elaborate washing places of New 
York. I have’ read THE NEw York 
TIMES reclining in 170 degrees, with a 
towel tenderly enrolled about my luxury- 
fevered brow by “ Willy,” and sipping ice 
water in this city condemned to be one 
of teetotallers, rolling afterward like a 
young porpoise (the air ef New York has 
taken ten years off my age) in running 
water. In my room there are seven sep- 
arate towels, with three different sorts 
of soap. 

And my barber, who is an Italian and 





“The fever of luxury.” 


* may choose—it is the thing which is go- ° 

































































a Great Artist, has performed upon 
nonresisting body placed at an angle 
ninety with the floor, feats in g 
shaving, and electric stimulation, 
might be possible in a European 
pital’s operating room, but never im : 
barber’s shop upon which my. eyes 
rested. : : 

Nor do I say anything of the trifle 
in the American Arabian Nights—that 
this tonsorial artist, who has lent me 
the “ Bollettino della Sera,” has been dis- 
cussing Gabriele d’Annunzio and Dante 
with me in excellent English; that 
after my lecture to the 108th on the 
ship I was approached by a young Péer- 


life and death; that my lift boy had 
Canadian father, an Irish mother, and 


only to step outside into Fifth Avenue ty 
find myself in Ireland. 

I wanted to find Cook’s the other day, 
and asked the. human semaphore on — 
point duty at Forty-fourth Street to tell 
me the way. He replied in a rich Cork 

“ accident ” as he called it. The man at 
Forty-sixth Street told me in reply to — 
my inquiry that “if it was me last mes 
sage on earth, Sor, I can give you the 
way.” He was from Mayo. And two 
blocks ‘down my big friend Dan, with 
whom I fritter the golden moments away 
with death trying to tread on the tail 
of my coat as we stand in the nightmare — 
traffic of Sixth Avenue, has asked me to ~ 
come along on Sunday and “ seé a bit of 
the ould counthry over in Brooklyn, and 
taste a dhrop of somethin’ they won’t be 
havin’ long in the Land of the Free.” 

But New York is like a giant @rape- _ 
fruit. It is segregated into water-tight ~ 
compartments. It is not a city—but a 
city of cities. The men and women I 
meét each day know nothing of their 
fellows. My waiter, Alphonse, doesn’t 
know that a few hundred yards away 
there is a block of streets around Sixty- 
first where only black men live. The 
Irishman I met yesterday in the subway, 
had never:been in Wall Street. ‘China- 
town is only a name to the information 
bureau. And I am told that only 65 per 
cent. of New Yorkers speak American. 

Yet I don’t forget that I lived with a 
landlady in London who had never seen 
St. Paul’s or the House of Commons. 

And the thing behind—that pulsating 
sleepless thing that fills the streets, the 
clubs, the factories of the America of to- 
day—that thing which, partly physical, 
partly psychological, permeates and in- 
forms the America of tomorrow that is 3 
evolving under our eyes—that is the ss 
spirit of the America that is coming. It ae 
is a spirit fraught with terrible. poten-, : 
tialities for good or for evil, as America ~~ 





ing perhaps to be the decisive factor in 
the esstetion: of the weeny OES ee 
during the twentieth century. 
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since I was there in February, but it is 
disquicting, to say the least, to think of 
the difficulties which must be overcome 
all these extraordinary complica- 
tiens can be smoothed out. If Engiand’s 


f 


diers, with petty officials, with store- 
keepers, and with a host of women whe 
have just voted for the first time, and 
who are as afraid to tell you about how 
they voted as they would be im a land 
ruled by a Czar. 


Harden Church of the Carnegie Institute 
im an effort to interest Mr. Carnegie in a 
trade alliance. “ Germany,” he said in the 
letter as printed in Tue Times of March 
14, “has entered the family of demecra- 
democracy inte life. Surely America will 





the man in the street does not know just 


ns a ee ee 


The New York Times. Magazine, April 6, 1919 


German Aim to Separate America and England 


tress opposite Coblenz in a humble Ferd, 
and go through the mysterious chambers 
of the great castles, seeing no one but 


“American soldiers doing their daily jobs 


and giving you the warmest kind of a 
welcome, ending up-usually by asking if 
you won't write te mother telling 
that you have met them ard 

were fine, and asking if the 
back on Broadway. 


contempt of the German officer, who 
finds it all past understarding. 


only bitter person you will find im eccu- 


' pied Germany; he hardly raises his head, 


harder than the Tommies and the poilus. 
The discipline is more strict, and even if 
they want te go home, they will tell you 
again and again, “We are on to the 
beche, and we want te see this thing 
through.” 

But they have their pleasure and com- 


forts, not the least ef which is a trip to 











by ne means frank. In the occupied terri- 
tery they are under the command of the 
Allies, and too much news is regarded a= 
bad fer the people; but there was never 
a more interesting thing to watch than 


FACSIMILE OF PERSHING’S LETTER TO FOCH 


From the Library of Congress comes this photestat copy of Gencral 
Pershing’s famous ictter, jest received from the American commander in 
France, offering to General Foch the immediate use of America’s Expedition- 

e ing the German offensive a 5 








Paris and the south of France, and, 
still 
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ries on, and im our experience the train 
was net for the terrific crowds that fill 
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Is the Ex-Czar Still Living? 


Czechoslovak Officer Who Was in Ekaterinburg at the Time of the 
Reported Execution of the Romanoffs Believes He Is 


By JOHN SIPEK, 

Major, Czechoslovak Army, and Secretary of 
the Czechosiovak Commission, Repre- 
aenting the New Republic 

at Washington. : 

T is generally taken for granted that 
the story of the slaughter of the ex- 
Czar’s family is true. But legal 
proof is still wanting, and recently 

some American claimant of money de- 
posited here in the name of the former 

Russian Czar was told by the court to 
prove that Nicholas was dead, or else 
serve a proper summons on him. 

No one is at present in a position to 
prove in a satisfactory manner either 
that Nicholas is dead or living. I can 
only give. my opinion, which may be of 
some slight value by reason of the fact 
that I was in Ekaterinburg at the very 
time when, it is claimed, the imperial 
family was put to death. 

At the end of May, 1918, I was serving 
with my regiment in the Czechoslovak 
Army, and found myself in the Urals. 
At Cheliabinsk our soldiers decided that, 
unless we resorted to arms, the Bolshe- 
‘viki would kill us or turn us over to the 
Central Powers as traitors to Austria. 
And so we suddenly took possession of 
the Siberian Railroad and the cities lo 
cated on the railroad. Allied officers at- 
tached to our army did not size up the 
situation as well as our leaders who 
knew Russia; the allied representatives 
thought that the Bolsheviki would be too 
strong for us. 

We were in an awkward position, the 

Bolsheviki about to gather their forces 
against us, while allied officers demand- 
ed unconditional surrender of arms and 
‘submission to the Soviet Government. 
We decided that we would lay our case 
before the allied Ambassadors, who were 
at that time at Vologda, and I was se- 
lected to go to Vologda as spokesman for 
the Czechoslovak Army. It was, of 
course, necessary to pass. through terri- 
tory held by the Red Army. A passport 
was granted to me in the name of the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs at Mos- 
cow, with a permit of the Bolshevist mil- 
itary authorities at Ekaterinburg to 
proceed to Moscow for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating with Trotzky. The plan was 
that I should get off at Vologda and 
deal with the allied Ambassadors instead 
of the Bolshevist rulers. 
- Though my papers were all in order, I 
was arrested at Perm, carried back to 
Ekaterinburg, and thrown into jail. 
There were six prisons at Ekaterinburg, 
each worse than the others. I was con- 
fined in two of them. 

In the daytime life was quiet, but in 
the evening we all felt a little tension. 
Between 9 and 70 the Bolshevist Com- 
mission called out those among us who 
were destined to be placed against the 
wall that night. It may be imagined that 
we all listened with considerable interest 
when the guards began to call out the 
day’s list. Those whose turn did not 


. come for several -weeks aged rapidly; 


young men of 24 looked as if they were 
50 years old. I was in that jail approxi- 
mately seven weeks, and had three dif- 
ferent cellmates during that time. One of 
them was a man 60 years old, who was 
called out almost every night with the 
cheerful greeting: “Put on your coat; 
it is your turn tonight.” He was led out 
and an hour later he was brought back, 
with the casual remark that his execu- 
tion was postponed until tomerfow. The 
Bolsheviki liked to play with us. 

The scene of executions was outside the 
city. Ekaterinburg, a city of more than 
100,000 people, has no sewers. The dirt 
is removed once in a while and dumped 
into tremendous holes outside of the 
built-up district. Near these dumps the 


these holes, so that they would tumble 


into them when they were shot. Some- 
times when the Red Guards were in no 
hurry or felt like amusing themselves, 
they would tie the victims to a fence, and- 
then begin shooting with the machine 
gun first aimed low at the feet, then’ 
higher at the legs, and then at the 
stomachs. 
was that 


I do not know how it my 
tarn did not come, but I survived until 
our men captured Ekaterinburg on the 
night of July 25-26, The ex-Czar Nich- 
olas, with his wife and children, was im- 
prisoned in a private house on the same 
street as the French and English Con- 
sulates. Around the house the Bolsheviki 
put up a double board fence about thirty 
feet high, so that the inmates could not 
look out into the street at all. The de 
cision. to kill the imperial family was 
taken by the district Soviet upon the mo- 
tion of Commissary Goloscekin. Every 
thing was done in secret; the ex-Czar and 
his people disappeared one night,-and the 
official paper merely announced the next 
day that Nicholas had ceased to exist. 
But no one knows anything definite about 
it, The Red Guardsmen, mostly Magyars, 
whose business it was, to carry out the 
executions, left Ekaterinburg in plenty 
of time to avoid capture by the Czecho- 
slovaks. We got only one of them, the 
big leader, Commissary Goloscekin. 

A few days after I got my freedom I 
called on a Russian friend at his country 
place near Ekaterinburg, close to the Ver- 
chiset Works. He gave me the following 
account current among the people: About 
thirteen versts (nine miles) from Ekater-- 
inburg, beyond the Verchiset Works, 
there is a clearing in the deep forest 
known as the Three Brothers’ clearing. 
Three days before the reported execution 
of the Czar this spot was closely sur- 
rounded by Bolshevist sentinels, and on 
the night when the Czar, according to the 


With the Tide. 


[Written on the day after Theodore Roosevelt’s death] 


By EDITH WHARTON 


[Reprinted from The Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1919, by the Curtis Publishing Company.] 


OMEWHERE I read, in an old book whose name 


about 10 o’clock in the evening three au- 


tomobiles going in that direction. In the 
- first car was the Bolshevist Commiasion, 
in the second Nicholas and his family, 
and in the third car, a truck, a detach- 
ment of Red Guards. In the morning the 
people saw the Red Guards. returning to 
the city drunk. 

No one knew what was done with the 


former rulers. Some said that the Czar 


was first shot and then his body burned; 
others said that the Czar was first com- 
pelled to watch the violation of his 
daughters, and then was shot and burned 
with the Czarina, while other horrors 
were related to which there was, of 


course, no eyewitness. I heard later that ~ 
& commission of investigation visited this. 


spot, and found there burned remains of a 
scaffold, burned hair, a lady’s glove, a 


cross, and other objects that seemed to” 


have belonged to the ladies of the im- 
perial family. But even if this were true, 
it would prove very little. 

Of more importance is the statement of 
Commissary Golescekin, whe was ex- 
amined by us. This man, who made. the 
motion in the local Soviet for executions 


, and signed the official report to. the ef- 


fect that the ex-Czar was shot and his 
family taken to a safe hiding place, re- 
fused, when examined by Czechoslovak 
officers, to say any. more than this: 
“ The Czar is not dead, he is well hidden, 
but I refuse to say where.” 

Did Goloscekin lie when he published 
the official report of the Czar’s execu- 
tion, or did he lie when examined by us? 
I am inclined to think that the Czar is 


diving. The Bolsheviki realized that our 


fight upon them was the beginning of the 
end. Even before we captured Ekaterin- 
burg the Soviet leaders feared rebellion 
in the city. For three weeks all the Com- 
missaries lived in railroad cars, with en- 





As stole to you up the white wintry shingle 
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Is gone from me, I read that when the days 
Of a man are counted, and his business done, 


There comes up the shore at evening, with the tide, 
To the place where he sits; a boat— 


And in the boat, from the place where he sits, he sees, 


Dim in the dusk, dim and yet so familiar, 

* The faces of his friends long dead; and knows 

~ They come for him, brought in upon the tide, 
To take him where men go at set of day. 
Then rising, with his hands in theirs, he goes 
Between them his last steps, that are the first 
Of the new life—and with the ebb they pass, 
Their shaken sail grown small upon the moon. 


Often I thought of this, and pictured me 


How many a man who lives with throngs about him, 


Yet straining through the twilight for that boat 
Shall scarce make out one figure in the stern, 
_And that so faint its features shall perplex him 


With doubtful memories—and his heart hang back. 


But others, rising as they see the sail 
Increase upon the ‘sunset, hasten down, 
Hands out and eyes elated; for. they see 
Head over head, crowding from bow to stern, 
R Siig. Chiaki Songs lanell with smi 
The faces of their friends; and such go forth 
Content upon the ebb tide, with safe hearts. 


But. never 
‘oa piestver:ausaiesion alii bie: Wis tes ds 


Did mounting tide bring in such freight of friends 


That night while they that watched you thought you slept. 
Softly they came, and beached the boat, and gathered 
In the still cove under the icy stars, 

Your last-born, and the dear loves of your heart, 

And all men that have loved right more than ease, 
And honor above honors; all who gave 
Free-handed of their best for other men, 

And thought their giving taking: they who knew 
Man’s natural state is effort, up and up— 

All these were there, so great a company 
Perchance you marveled, wondering what great ship 
Had brought that throng unnumbered to the cove 
‘Where theboys used to. beach their light canoe 

After old happy picnics— 


But these, your friends and children, to whose hands 
Committed, in the silent night you rose 

And took your last faint steps— 

These led you down, O great American, 

Down to the Winter night and the white beach, 
And there you saw that the huge hull that waited 
Was not as are the boats of the other dead, 

Frail craft for a brief passage; no, for this 

Was first of a long line of towering transports, 
Storm-worn ard ocean-weary every one, 

The ships you launched, the ships you manned, the ships 


“That now, returning from their sacred quest 


With the thrice-sacred burden of their dead, 
Lay waiting there to take you forth with them, 
Out with the ebb tide, on some farther quest. 
he Hyéres, Jan. 7, 191% 
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Arming Our Millions: Part Played by Col. House 


( Continued from Page 2) 
manufacture of materials of war should 
be utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
Both Great Britain and France had built 
up capacity for the manufacture of mum- 
tions of war on a scale large enough to 
provide original equipment for armies 
raised and trained during the nearly 
three years preceding our entrance into 
the war; material to replace losses in the 
field due to premature bursts, erosion, 
capture or enemy fire, and proper re- 
serves. 

Of the total capacity for manufactur- 
ing munitions in France and England, 
about 75 per cent. was devoted to the 
maintenance of materiel already issued 
and to the building up of adequate re- 
serves, leaving the balance available for 
the manufacture of initial equipment for 
additional forces. However, both nations 
had practically exhausted their reser- 
voirs of personnel, so that, had we not 
entered the war, about 25 per cent. of 
their manyfacturing capacity would have 
been largely wasted because men were 
lacking to fire more guns. ~ 

With the advent of. America, the as- 
pect of the situation changed. The man- 
power of America provided the additional 
millions to whom could be given the mu- 
nitions produced by thet portion of the 
allied capacity not <= : 
required for the 
maintenance of 
their own forces 
and the building 
up of their own 
reserves. 

All of these 
considerations were 
brought to the at- 
tention of the mis- 
sion headed by 
Colonel E. M. 
House, which vis- 
ited Europe to as- 
certain the means 
by which American 
military aid could 
most quickly be 
brought to bear. 
After consultation 
with the best-in- 
formed minds in 
Europe, he _ sent 
the Secretary of 
War a cablegram 
which deserves to 
be preserved as one of the most signifi- 
evant and far-reaching documents ef the 
great struggle: 

The representatives of Great - Britain 
and France state that their production of 
artillery, field, medium and heavy, is 
now established on so large a scale that 
they are able to equip completely all 
American divisions as they arrive in 
France during the year 1918 with the best 
make of British and French guns and 
howitzers. 

The British and French ammunitions 
supply and reserves are sufficient to vro- 
vide the requirements of the American 
Army thus equipped at least up to June, 
191%, provided that the existing six-inch 
shell plants in the United States and 
Dominion of Canada are maintained in 
full activity and provided that the man- 
ufacture of six-inch howitzer carriages 
in the United wtates is to some extent 
sufficiently developed. 

On the éther hand the French and to a 
lesser extent the British require as soon 
as Dp ible large ppli of propellants 
and high explosives, and the British re- 
quire the largest possible production of 
six-inch howitzers from now onward and 
of eight-inch and 9.2-inch shell from June 
onward. In both of these matters they 
ask the assistance of the Americans. 

With a view, therefore, to expediting 
and facilitating the equipment of the 
American armies in France, and, second, 
securing the marimum ultimate develop- 
ment of the munitions supply with the 
minimum strain upon available tonnage, 
the representatives of Great Britain ind 
France propose that the field, medium 
and heavy artillery be supplied during 
1918, and as long after as may be found 
convenient, from British and French 
gun factories, and they ask that the 





American efforts shall be immediately 
directed to the production of propellant 
and high explosives on the largest possi- 
dle scale. 

In this way alone can the tonnage Jif- 





ficulty be minimized and potential «r- 
tillery development both in guns and 
shell of the combined French, British, 
and American Armies be maintained in 
1918 and still more in 1919. 


These conditions resulted in our ac- 
cepting the offer of our allies and then 
proceeding to plan the American muni- 
tion program on a basis advisedly de- 
ferring a smal! initial production inf 
favor of a later but vastly larger ulti- 
mate production maturing within the 
time limit set by our allies. 

With this logical division of duties 
agreed upon, there still remained grave 
questions of priority to be decided; the 
impending exhaustion of the world’s re- 
sources in certain raw materials contin- 
ually demanded more and more serious 
consideration. The raw material ques- 
tion required co-ordination through the 
War Industries Board to determine allo- 
cations, not only in competition with va- 
rious other supply agencies of the army, 
but between the army and other agen- 
cies of the United States Government, 
such as the navy, the Shipping Board, the 
Railroad Administration, &c.; further 
between the war needs of the United 
States and the war needs of its allies, 
and finally between war needs in gen- 
eral and the surviving peace industries 
of the country bse euletence had to be 








of ordnance knowledge available to the 
army at the outbreak of war and the 
total requirements. for ordnance know}- 
edge of our first 5,000,000 men. 

Other services of the army underwent 
similar expansion to a greater or less 
degree; but, whereas paymasters -could 
be improvised from bank tellers, com- 
missaries procured from the great pack- 
ing, produce and grocery industries, con- 
structing quartermasters from the civil 
engineering profession and allied trades. 
motor transport officers from the auto- 
mobile industry, railway transport offi- 
cers from the great railway systems, sig- 
nal corps officers from the great tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, medical 
officers from the civilian medical profes. 
sion, there was no field of readily avail- 
able personnel to which the Ordnance 
Department could turn and find men 
whose war tasks would be merely a con- 
tinuation of their peacetime activities. 

The design of ordnance is a highly spe- 
cialized form of mechanical and chemi- 
cal engineering, and its production 4 
highly specialized industry. The engi- 
neering knowledge was limited to a mi- 
croscopic circle; the industrial facilities 
for production were correspondingly 
limited. Six Government arsenals and 
two large private concerns comprise 


Mobile Eight-Inch Howitzer on a Caterpillar Mount. It Shoots om Then: Runs. 


permitted if the money to carry on the 
war was to be successfully raised. 

In some instances, it was a case not of 
current demand exceeding current supply 
merely, but of total immediate demand 
exceeding the total of the world’s known 
availability. 

The situation created a world problem. 
so that the production of ordnance, at 
first a manufacturing problem difficult 
enough in itself, became more and more, 
as the limit of expansion was ap- 
proached, a problem of securing raw ma- 
teria's, transportation, and skilled labor. 

In the face of this world crisis, Amer- 
ican industry resolutely set out to pro- 
duce these material things which had 
either an extremely restricted place or no 
pace at all in the peacetime life of the 
nation.» The ordnance probiem was es- 
sentially a noncommercial one. The 
knowledge necessary for its solution was, 
therefore, extremely limited. The na- 
tion, particularly the industry of the na- 
tion, knew perfectly well how to feed 
men, to clothe them, to house them, to 
transport them by rail, motor or horse, 
because the knowledge required to fulfill 
these functions was general, but the na- 
tion, did not know how to arm its man- 
hood. 

At the outbreak of war, the total com- 
missioned personnel of the Ordnance De- 
partment was 97 officers, whose collec- 
tive knowledge of this subject repre- 
sented the sum total of Ordnance know!- 
edge available to the War Department; 
but 11,000 technically trained ordnance 
officers were rejuired for the first 
5,000,000 men. © Ninety-seven compared 
with 11,000 is the ratio between the total 


of knowledge of the special processes in- 
cident to ordnance manufacture. How 
far this filled our actual requirements 
can be appreciated from the fact that at 
the time the armistice was signed there 
were in the United States nearly 8,000 
manufacturing plants, employing more 
than 4,000,000 persons, engaged in the 
pr duction of ord 

In endeavoring to increase our avai)- 
able ordnance knowledge, we quickly 
turned to our allies, and they freely and 
fully gave us of their stores of knowi- 
edge—plans, specifications, working mod- 
els, secret devices, carefully guarded for- 
mulae, even complete manufacturing 
processes. But, even possessing all these 
forms of assistance, time was required 
to convert mere conception into actual 
construction, processes into products, 
plans and specifications into the material 
things they depicted, “ savoir faire” into 
“fait accompli.” Time was required. 
and, although Congress could and did ap- 
propriate billions of dollars, it did not 
and could not appropriate a single second 
of time. 

Pooling material resources with our 
allies entailed as a logical consequence 
the adoption, for our own manufacturing 
program, of French types of field guns 
and light howitzers and British types of 
heavy howitzers. The British types 
caused no unusual complications, but the 
French types introduced into production 
calculations a factor of importance pos- 
sibly not fully understood by the lay 
mind. The entire French systems of en- 
gineering and of shop practice were not 
only radically different from the Ameri- 
can systems, but were incapable of ready 





within their organization the sum total 
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adaptation, the one to the other. The 
French use the metric system of meas- 
urements; Americans use the English. 
One inch equals 2.54001 centimeters— 
neither an exact multiple nor a simple 
fraction. The effect of this immutable 
fact is not apparent until one reflects 
that not a single one of our millions of 
standard American drills, reamers, taps, 
or dies will accurately function to pro- 
duce the results specified on a French 
drawing in accordance with the metric 
system. 

The French industrial practice devel- 
ops highly skilled all-around machinists 
to whom considerable discretion is left in 
determining finished dimensions and in 
fitting assembled parts; American in- 
dustrial practice develops the machine 
specialist who works to tolerances—to 
maximum and minimum gauges, and 
whose output accordingly requires little 
or no hand-fitting of assembled parts. 
So, in translating French drawings, they 
had to be adapted not only to the ma- 
terial phase of American shop practice, 
but also the personal equation of the 
American workman. 

The French gave us the drawings, even 
ef their most jealously guarded secret 
devices, but they did not give us and 
could not give us manufacturing knowl- 
tdge—the oh ema s skill re-uired 
to manufacture, 
for instance, the 
hydropneumatic re- 
cuperator for ab- 
sorbing the shock 
of recoil when the 
gun is discharged. 
Action and reaction 
being equal and 
opposite, this won- 
derful device per- 
forms a task com- 
parable to bringing 
quietly and com- 
pletely to rest the 
flying projectile be- 
fore it travels 
forty inches from 
the muzzle of the 
75-millimeter gun 
from which it was 
fired. So intricate 
it is, so nicely ad- 
justed, that, al- 
though it is twenty 
years old, it had 
until recently never 
been sucessfully manufactured  out- 
side of France. The Germans have cap- 
tured hundreds of them. The vaunted 
Krupps with the model before them have 


never been able to manufacture even one. - 


The inherent difficulties encountered 
in producing ordnance were further com- 
plicated by the very vastness of the quan- 
tities involved. For a rough approxima- 
tion, it is fifty times as difficult to feed 
5,000,000 men as it is to feed 100,000, 
whether or not the 100,000 men represent 
peace conditions and the 5,000,000 men 
represent war conditions. ‘A man eats no 
more in time of war than he does in 
peace. If the same straight numerical 
proportion held for ordnance, the task of 
the organization charged with filling the 
ordnance needs of the army would be in- 
significant in comparison with the actual 
conditions. 

However, as the Hon. Benedict Crowell 
will demonstrate in his forthcoming re- 
port as Director of Munitions, the task 
of supplying small arms ammunition in- 
creased not only in direct numerical ratio 
with the increasing strength of the army, 
but each infantryman in the army as he 
went to war increased his appetite, so 
to speak, for small arms ammunition 
about 1,040 per cent. Likewise each ma- 
chine gunner, in effect, increased his ap- 
petite for ammunition 4,600 per cent., 
and each artilleryman similarly in- 
creased his requirements between 18,200 
per cent. and 73,400 per cent. over his 
peace re juirements. 

Before the United States entered the 
war a total of 50 machine guns was the 
standard equipment of an infantry di- 
vision. When the armistice was signed 
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the total machine-gun equipment of a 
division consisted of 768 light automatic 
rifles and 262 heavy machine guns—an 
increase in this type ofequipment of 
2,060 per cent. 

Naturally, every automatic arm added 
to the standard equipment of a division 
carried a corresponding increase in the 
requirements for .30-calibre ammunition. 
The demands for ammunition for the 
automatic arms of a division in time of 
peace, compared to the corresponding 
demands of a division eyiipped as it was 
at. the time of the armistice, represented 
an imcrease of 4,085 per-cent., or, com- 
pared with the corresponding demands 
of a division equipped as contemplated 
at the time of the armistice, represented 
an increase ‘in ammunition requirements 
of 6,818 per cent. 

Hence, if the number of divisions in 
the army was to be increased . twenty- 
five fold, the automatic arms manufac- 
turing’-capacity had to be increased 
eight hundred fold, and the ammunition 
manufacturing capacity had at the same 
time to be increased sixteen hundred 
fold, as compared. with pre-war condi- 
tions. 

Before the United. States entered the 
war practically all field artillery, includ- 
ing guns, howitzers, limbers, caissons, re- 
pair wagons, &c., were animal drawn, 
the Ordnance Department furnishing 
only the harness and other horse equip- 
ment. : 

During the war the motorization of ar- 
tillery proceeded at an unprecedented 
rate. Tractors now pull guns, moter am- 
munition trucks displace caissons and 
limbers; complete machine shops mount- 
ed on motor trucks supplant the old forge 
limbers and battery and store wagons; 
machine guns instead of being packed 
on mules or trailed behind horses are 
mounted on mechanical means of trans- 
port in the light and heavy tanks. Even 
the larger field guns are being mounted 
on sélf-propelling platforms, a caterpil- 
lar tractor providing not only means of 
transportation for the gun it mounts, 


. but means for aimirfg it to the right or 


left. 

_ These changes bring others in their 
wake. The higher speed of motor-drawn 
artillery vehicles demands rubber tired 
wheels. The substitution of the auto- 
matic rifle for the ordinary shoulder 
rifle entails a tremendous increase in the 
capacity of the ammunition train, until 
the cumulative effect passes beyond all 
ordinary computation. In every case the 
tendency has been toward methods of 
warfare more ‘mechanically efficient and 
correspondingly more complicated and 
more difficult to manufacture. 

The outstanding characteristics of the 

ordnance problem were, then: 

(a) The extremely Nmited knowledge 
available for Its solution. 

(b) The great difficulty encountered in 
utilizing foreign knowledge to assist in 
the solution of the American problem. 

(c) A super-ratio of increased quantita- 
tive requirements resulting solely from 
the peace into war transition, in addition 
to the straight numerical ratio of in- 


” erease due to the increased strength of the 


army. 
(ad) Another super-ratio of increased 
quantitative requirements resulting from 
the constant trend toward extending the 
use of the more highly mechanical de- 
vicer. 
(e) The depletion of the world's re- 
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sources in raw materials and skilled labor 
already «xisting when we entered the 
war, and increasing toward exhaustion 
due to the added demands resulting from 
our participation as an effective military 
force. 

The cumulative effect of these fac- 
tors produced a task of such inherent 
difficulty and such immeasureable vast- 
ness as to transcend the mest imagina- 
tive conception of the human mind, The 
estimated cost of the ordnance required 
to equip our tirst 5,000,000 men was be- 
tween $12,000,000,000 and $13,000,000,- 
000. Between the date of the first Con- 
tinental Congress and April 6, 1917, the 
successive sixty-four Congresses of the 
United States in all their regular and 
special sessions appropriated but $26,- 
000,000,000 for every conceivable purpose, 
including the Revolutionary War, the war 
of 1812, the Mexican War, the civil war, 
the Spanish-American war, the pen- 
sions resulting from these wars, the cost 
of the whole army and navy establich- 
ment, the whole Post Office system, the 
‘customs, internal revenue, and Treasury 
activities, the control of immigration 


‘and administration of justice, the river 


and harbor improvements, public works 
of every description, the salary of every 
Government employe from Chief Execu- 
tive to humbl gers, all repre- 
senting in their aggregate over 140 
years’ activity of one of the largest Gov- 
ernments in the history of the world. 
The ordnance problem, then, required 





for its solution, within two years, approx- — 


imately one-half the aggregate effort of 
the nation from its foundation to the 
date it entered the great war. An indus- 
trial effort which, expressed in terms of 
equivalent cest, would build a New Yori 
City complete every year or a Panama 
Canal every thirty days. 

The period from the birth of Christ to 
the signing of the armistice aggregates 
1,018,000,000 minutes. The total cost of 
the ordnance. effort to equip our first 
5,000,000 men vepresented an expenditure 
of about one dollar every five seconds of 
the period from the nativity to the armi- 
stice. 

It involved also the mobilization of 
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science ard industry and their co-ordine- 
tion with the military establishment to 
an extent approaching the ultimate of 
possibility. 

Ordnafce being in general non:om- 
mercial, it was necessary in most in- 
stances to design the plant, to construct 
the buildings and facilities, and to-man- 
ufacture the machinery before starting 
production. The total -effort on these 
mere preliminaries was itself a task and 
an accomplishment of the greatest mag- 
nitade. 

The production, for instance, of 
“ smokeless ” powder, a single component 
of aftillery ammunition; itself but a 
single item of the artillery program, in- 
volved the construction of vast plants, 
one of which consisted of more than 
1,000 factory buildings, spread over 
1,800 acres, including a power plant 
with 68 boilers, developing a total-of 85,- 
000. horse power, and requiring equip- 
ment to handle 5,000 tons every 24 
hours; refrigerating equipment to yield 
an -equivalent of 3,200,000 pounds 
every 24 hours; pumping _ stations 
and filtration plants to provide water 
equal to the amount = used each 
year by the City‘ of Cleveland; housing 
facilities for 30,000 workers, including 


- 3,867 separate dwellings or community 


houses, spread over 560. acres; seventeen 
miles of fence for protective purposes, 
the whole requiring more than 30,000 
car'oads of building * material, which 
placed in a solid train would extend from 
New York to Washington. 

Before construction could be startéd, 
seven mites of railroad track was built 
(and was built in twenty-nine days) to 
connect the plant with the nearest exist- 
ing railway system; 54 miles of .stand- 
ard gauge track had to be built within 
the p'ant limits to handle the daily 
freight traffic of 660 carloads of taw ma- 
terial and finished product. At the peak 
of construction the total working force 
was 33.170 persons, to whom were served 
1,125,945 méals a week at low cost by the 
commissary department. 

With this knowledge of the magnitude 
of the ordnance problem and its inherent 
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difficulties, it is possible to examine the 


* gohation of the problem in a far more> 


intelligent manner than would obtain 
solely from the inspection of detailed 
data. It was and is impossible to impro- 
vise an ordnance expert. However, en- 
gineers who had been eminently success- 
ful in private enterprise entered the Ord- 
nance Department. By concentrating on 


the solution of a single phase of the ord- — 


nance problem the broad experience and 
training of these engineers there was 
produced a considerable number of im- 
provised ordnance specialists in-contra- 
distincticn to the ordnance expert of pre- 
war times, who was required to possess 
a@ more general knowledge of all features 
of ordnance from design and develop- 
ment through procurement, production, 
inspection, and supply of troops. 


\ - The industrial field, too, yielded a gen- ° 
erous contribution of the best ability of 


the country. Men came to unfamiliar 
tasks, to buy and precure unfamiliar ma- 
terials in markets where no readily avail- 


- able supply existed. They had to design 


and erect complete manufacturing plants 
and to teach manufacturing methods, 


_ which they themselves often had first to : 
Jearn. The intricate problem of ordnance 


supply to armies.in the field had to be 
worked out largely by a personnel new 
to the task. - 

The advice and wishes of our allies re- 
ceived full consideration, many times at 
a sacrifice to a natural national pride. 
On their advice and formally expressed 
joint desire, we in many instances under- 





ORDNANCE DEALINGS WITH 
ALLIES. 

Purchases by the Army Ord- 
nance Department from the Allies 
were only one-fifth as great as 
sales to the Allies by it and Amer- 
ican manufacturers, as shown by 
the following table, covering the 
period from April 6, 1917, to Nov. 
11, 1918: 


Sales by “Army Ord- 

nance Department to 

allied Governments... $200,616,402.00 
Sates by U. S. manu- 

facturers other than 

Army Ordnance De- 





partment to allied 
Governments ........ 2,004, 787,984.00 
Total Sates ........ +295 ,404,376.00 











took the manufacture of components in- 
stead of complete assembled units; pow- 
der for propelling charges and high ex- 
plosives for byrsting charges of dmmu- 
nition, instead of assembled rounds com 
plete in lesser quantity; black forging: 
or rough machined forgings for cannon, 
projectiles, or recuperators in place of 
the _corresponding finished articles; 
motors and structural steel work for 
standardized tanks for joint use in lieu 
of a smaller number of complete units 
for our own service only. We yielded 
priority-on raw material sorely needed to 
make our own program a success—but 
even more badly needed by our allies to 
stave off defeat until we should arrive 
in force. 

We did purchase artillery abroad—ar- 
tillery and ammunition for it; so also did 





Automobile Factory. 
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we purchase airplanes, clothing, food, 
medicinal supplies, surgical instruments; 
we cut down French forests for lumber. 
(50,000,000 feet in the month of October 
alone—as well as 80,000 cords of wood 
and railway ties for more than 1,000 
miles of track); we quarried their stone 
to build our woads, we drew on their res- 
ervoirs of water to cook, to bathe, to 
wash our wounds. Proper courses of ac- 
tion all of them, obviously proper in in- 
stances within the ken of the lay mind, 
and just as plainly proper in every in- 
stance when analyzed by logical minds. 

Every 18 pounds of finished smokeless 
powder requires t4 pounds of cotton and 
700 pounds of mixed acid for its nitra- 
tion, so we mate the guncotton to the 
extent of more than half of a billion 
pounds on this side of the water and 
saved the weight and bulk required for 
the shipment of the raw materials. A 
similar condition obtained with regard 
to high explosives. Guided by the same 
sound principle, we shipped in bulk 
pierced shell blanks to keep their fac- 
tories going to the limit of their capac- 
ity, and so on through the complete cate- 
gory of articles or components required 
for our common use. 

There never was a time when the pro- 
duction of smokeless powder and high 
explosives did not only equal American 
requirements, but in addition provided 
large quantities for both France and 
England. 

Of shoulder rifles, there were pro- 
duced in the nineteen months of our par- 
ticipation in the war over 2,500,000—a 
quantity greater than that produced 
during that period by either France 
(1,400,000) or England, (1,970,000,) not- 
withstanding our handicap of a standing 


start. To use a fairer method of com- 
parison, the average monthly prcduction 
during July, August, and September of 
1918 was: France, 40,500; England, 
112,821; America, 233,562. In other 
words, not only did America attain a 
greater total during the same period of 
time, but when the race was called off 
at the signing of the armistice, America 
was actually producing at a rate twice 
that of England and five times that of 
France. 

Of small arms ammunition (for pis- 
tols, rifles, and machine guns) 2,879,- 
148,000 rounds were produced during 
the nineteen months between April 6, 
1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, a total corre- 
sponding to one complete round every 
twenty seconds for 1,918 years. 

Of machine guns and automatic rifles 
America produced during the period 
from April 6, 1917, to Nov. 11, 1918, a 
total (181,652) slightly greater than that 
of England (18',404), and slightly les~ 
than that of France (229,238);-but a 
fairer basis of comparison—the average 
monthly rate of production during the 
months immediately preceding the sign- 
ing of the armistice—indicates that 
America was producing 27,270 per month, 
more than twice as many automatic rifles 
and machine guns per month as France, 
(12,122,) and nearly three times as many 
per month as England, (10,947.) 

As to artillery ammunition, a typical 
instance is the 75-mm. project. Of this 
calibre four and a quarter million of high 
explosive shells, more than a half mill- 
ion of gas shells and over seven and a 
quarter million of shrapnel had been 
produced complete when the armistice 
was signed. From Jan. 18, 1918, when 


American Officer’s Tennis 
Tourney on the Riviera 


ST - ARMISTICE days have 
Prevees no more striking contrast 
to the fighting of last October than 
the great tennis tournament heid 


recently at Cannes, on the French Ri- 
yiera, for officers of the American Ex- 


perditionary Force. Men whose names 
are household words to tennis players 
the world over—who had dropped for 
a while out of the public view (that is, 
as individuals) while they fought with 
thousands of the Americans on the 
Marne, in the St. Mihiel salient, in the 
Argonne. and elsewhere—suddenly reap- 
peared in their old frontier réle, clad in 
flannels and wielding their racquets be 
tore crowds of spectators. 

The entry list was reminiscent of two- 
score years’ entries at Newport and 
Forest Hills. William A. Larned, who 
was a tennis wonder in Spanish war 
days, was there, along with the latest 
champion, young Richard Norris Will- 
iams of Philadelphia. (He is the latest 


PT eo! 


WATCHING THE PLAY AT CANNES: A group of American officers. On the 


champion, because honors won in 
America since 1916 don’t really count.) 
Dwight F. Davis, donor of the Davis 
Cup. displayed his swift left-handed 
strokes, and “ Waddie” Washburn, with 
his formidable spectacles and his more 
formidable whip-lash forehand, was 
among those who came down from the 
Army of Occupation. Among others well 
known in tennis circles who took part 
in the Cannes meet were George Wrenn, 
Dean Mathey, Douglas Watters, H. C. 
Breck. and A. J. Osterdorf. 

It was an offijgial event, this tennis 
tournament, and the best playerd in all 
the A.-E. F. units were selected for at- 
tendance, in accordance with a bulletin 
issued from General Headquarters. 
Colonel Wait G. Johnson, himself an 
army player of note, was in. charge of 
the affair and managed it in person 
from start to finish. , 

A total of nearly two hundred entrie< 
miade it the greatest American tennis 


Yate MS - Sr toes 


extreme right, in the act of taking a cigar from his mouth, is Major William A. 
Larned. Next to him is Captain Devereux Milburn, and on Captain Milburn’s right, 


with his face turned away, is Captain George A. Lyon. Seated, with the riding crop;~ 


is Lieutenant Stacy Brown. a skillful young player from Harvard and a bearer of the 


Croix de Guerre. 
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the first complete American division en- 
tered the line, until firing ceased on Nov. 
11, i918, a total of six and a quarter 
million rounds of 75-mm. ammunition 
were expended by American artillery- 
men. 

Of the artillery program proper it is 
difficult to appraise the performance, for 
the reason that, in effect, the race was 
called off before it was half run. It took 
Eng'and nearly four years to equip her 
army with artillery and ammunition. On 
that basis we had two years and five 
months leeway before incomplete equip- 
ment with American-made artillery could 
definitely be called poor performance. 

The ordnance objective was advisedly 
a rate of prcduction adejuate for an 
army of 5,000,000 men. To win that ob- 
jective we had to allot time for the 
building of plants and the development 


~ of manufacturing methods capable of — 


such a rate of production. ~ We were 
building to make ultimate victory abso- 
lutely certain, and there never was a 
moment when the ordnance program 
did not absolutely guarantee the ulti- 
mate defeat of Germany. 

The fact that the American munitions 
program alone was greater than that 
which Germany could attempt after 
forty years of preparation for war is but 
little realized in this country, but no 
doubt was realized in Germany, and un- 
doubtedly it contributed substantially to 
victory by its reaction upon the minds 
of the military authorities of the Central 
Empires. 


As to the quality of our product—the 


eagerness of the poilu to acquire an 
American rif'e, with its rimless, non- 


knowledged excellence of the American 
automatic pistol; the. purchase by the 
French Government of 550 155-mm. how- 
itzers of Ameriean manufacture after 
French designs; the cabled request of the 
French Government for a continuous 
monthly supply of 3,000 Browning ma- 
chine guns, and 50,000,000 cartridges for 
them, after witnessing their performance 
under battle conditions; the géneral order 
from British General Headquarters di- 
recting that on account of the greater 
uniformity and consequent less danger to 
the troops advancing under its protection 
only American-made powder be used for 
artillery barrages—all these were sincere 
tributes to American excellence from 
qualified judges, who were backing their 
opinions with their lives. 

The credit for these achievements is 
due not alone to the ninety-seven officers 
of the Ordnance Department of the Reg- 
ular Army, the nucleus of knowledge 
upon which the effort was based, nor 
‘even to the 6,000 temporary officers from 
civil life, the administrative directors and 
engineering advisers in the effort. Amer- 
ican science, American’ engineering, 
American industry were on trial, and to 
American science, engineering, and in- 
dustry mobilized, co-ordinated, concen- 
trated on this, the greatest combined hu- 
man effort of all history—veritably to 
the mind and hand of America itself must 
credit be given for the solution of the 
ordnance problem! 

The thanks of the writer are due Bene- 
dict Crowell, the Acting Secretary of 
War, for his permission to publish this 
artielg and to utilize therein material 
from his forthcoming report as Director 


‘jamming ammunition; the universally ac- of Muz‘tions, now in presa. 


SPECTATORS AT THE 
From Left to Right: 


meeting ever held,except for the national 
championship. And the presence of so 
many leading players, the gayety and 
holiday atmosphere of the place, the un- 
dercurrent of consciousness of the dif- 
ference between this kind of activity and 
the grim business of five months. before 
—all these circumstances served to give 
the gathering an exceptionally keen 
flavor of fun. ’ 

The vast Hotel Carlton, only a few 
paces from where the Mediterranean 
beats upon the beach, was the tennis 
headquarters, and the players found that 
rooms had been reserved for them there. 


As to the quality of play, it was mich | 


better ‘than had been expected. Not only- 
had some of the most skillful players 
found opportunities te snatch a little 
practice elsewhere—Captain Williwm~ 
and Captain Washburn, for example, at 
an interallied meet in Paris—but some 
of the entrants had managed to get to 
Cannes or Nice a few days ahead of 
time for warming-up play. 

Major Larned showed his old-time 
form when the ball came’ within his 
reach, but he was not able to get about 
the court rapidly, and was -eliminated 
in an early round by Captain F. P. Payn, 


~a@ clever performer, who, though not-of—- 


great note in the world of tennis, sub- 
vequentiy reached the semi-final. rourl 


Captain Ellis, 


ARMY TOURNAMENT. 
Lieutenant Butler, and Mrs.. Hyde. 


and therein took one set from Wasb- 
burn. Major Wrenn, never so good at 
singles as doubles, was in the running 
only for a round or two. Lieut. Col. 
Davis had his strokes going better than 
either of the other two old-timers, and 
made his way into the last eight. 

H. C. Breck, formerly of California, 
more recently of Washington, D. C., 
sprung a surprise by defeating Douglass 
Watters of New Orléans, a surprise, 
that is, to the majority, but not to those 
familiar with young Preck’s play. Also 
in the nature of a surprise wds the easy 
defeat of Mathey by Washburn, who is 
ranked the higher of the two, but at 
Cannes had seemed. to be a little wild, 
while Mathey had been playing unusu- 
ally well. The Harvard man had 
steadied down before meeting Mathey 
in both accuracy and pace, and was near 
the top of his game. He won from the 
Princeton crack in straight sets. 

The singles winner in the finals was 
Williams, who defeated Washburn. The 
doubles winners were Williams and 
Washburn, who downed Davis and 
Chaplain Dell. 

When not engaged in the tournament, 
the_tennis_players had plenty to amuse. 
them—dances at the Officers’ Club and 
no end.of. tea-drinking and. bridge. 
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gone by. 
But by our direct-from- 
factory method this is all 
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gram of our as Cigar 
—see where your money 
goes when you buy other 
cigars. What you save in 
buying from us direct 
goes into the ity of 
the cigar and makes pos- 
sible our 

















“Second to None” 
is the standard I 

















Safeguard Your Heme Against Di:ease and Vermin 
FUMIGATE!!! 
It can be done without odor or injury to 


fabrics and furnishings. 

Disease and Vermin breed in the 
Spring. The time to completely destroy them 
is NOW—before the eggs have had time te develop. 

method a] fic—a chemical vapor 
process that penetrates into every crevice and 
unseen place wi vermin propagate; it is non- 

and absolutely harmiess to even the most 
delicate fabrics and furnishings. 

‘The work is done in from two to four hours, 
with ABLOL! ThLY NO LACONVENIENCE TO 
vyOr. Nothing neod be removed from the premises: 
yor n ed not alter in any way your daily routinc. 

The cost is I; it is based on the amount 
of work, WE Y¥ GUARANTEE 
COMPLETE EXTERMINATION. W-. are .qu:pped 
to ftumigate a single room, the largest cstate. 
building, steamship, etc., at moment's noticc. 

GUARANTEE EXTERMINATING COMPANY 
Offices: 500 Sth Ave., Cor. 424 S&t., N. Y. City 

"Phone Vanderbilt —2716-2717-2718-4138. 



















bo Fall onions. 
Plant Sets Now 


Per quart, 35c., postpaid 
SOW NOW ‘rx.:'* LAWN 
Rer tb., 35¢.; 3 Ibs., $1.00; 5 Ibs., $1.60 
144-Page Catalog mailed free everywhere. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE (Dept. A) 
Barclay, Coraer Charch St. 














Henderson’s 
- Seeds are 
Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


CURRENT HISTORY 
April Issue 

International historical records of the 
month ended Mar. 20; 1919. No com- 
ment, no prophecy—the facts of history. 

Full debate on League -of Nations. 
Complete Directory of all the delegates at 
the Peace Congress; 27 other big features. 
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have set for my 
goods. Anything 
we send you must 
match up to this 
in your estimation 
—or it will cost 
you nothing. 


men’s pots is why 
it is so fresh and 
crisp, and so dif- 
ferent from the 
ordinary kind. 
it's just like lob- 
ster freshly picked 
from the shell. 



































some lobster 


I sent the lobster. And because so many people have declared my 
lobster to be the best lobster they have ever eaten, I am now giving other 
folks the opportunity to have it at home, and ‘to try it, at my expense, 
before they buy. 

Maybe you, too, would rather have fresh lobster than anything else to eat. No 
‘salad quite “touches the spot” like lobster'salad. And so simple to make. Just chill 
a package of Davis’ lobster in your ice-box; cut in half-inch cubes; arrange on a bed 
of crisp, white lettuce; mayonnaise all over; garnish with hard-boiled egg, and, if you 
wish, a dash of paprika—and then—my. how good it tastes! 

For the “‘shore-dinner™ at home; for lunch or picnic; anywhere, anytime—noth- 
ing is half so good as fresh-tasting, sea-flavored lobster. It's the handiest, most deli- 
cious food you can have in the house, and so truly distinctive! - 


Yes, my lobsters come all alive from the sea. The big, fresh, juicy, whole claw 
and body pieces are prepared and packed with the real lobster flavor left in. There 
is the same difference between the ordinary kind of lobster and mine as between green- 
-picked strawberries and the ripe, luscious, flavorful berries from your own garden. 


I do even better than that. I send it to you free of all 
shipping charges—to try. If you ar> not satisfied that you will want to 
order not only more lobster, but also some of my other sea-foods, you can 
send back what you haven't sampled, and I'll stand all the expense. 


Inland folks can’t get choice salt-water fish. That's what started me in business 33 years 
ago. Today I am supplying 100,000 families with sea-food right from the ocean. And I cap 
to dealers) with lobsters just like the lobster we have for ourselves here 


Guaranteed > 


P. S. When we send your trial order we will also send one of our 
new Sea-Food Cook Books. It tells how Gloucester folks 
cook fish im the homeway. We'll send along a list of all our fish, to 
that you can choose the sea-food you hike best. Serve fish the choice 


kind. 


” 


furnish you (I never sell 
at. Gloucester. 


So now read the coupon down at the corner of this advertisement, sign and mail it, and 
I'll send you—all express charges prepaid—the best “lobster feed” (as we say here at Gloucester) 
Get the request started today. 


you ever put your tooth to. 





24 UT here in the middle west,” wrote one of our good customers, “we 
meat-eaters think there is no food in the world like lobster. It's 
a sea-shore treat we inland folks are denied. Can't you send us 





ni eemmmcxreesaed.: vn on 


- door.” 
h of all sea-food is 
delivered direct | 


Here is our plant 
i at Gloucester. The 
fis 


y 6 6fca—-every ounce | 
quarantesd J 
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fiesta to you 



























































Sincerely yours, 
Founder and President 
Frank E. Davis Co., 


109 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Masa: 














DELICIOUS FOR 
Lobster Salad Lobster a la Newburg 
Fried Lobster Lobster in Timbales 
Creamed Lobster Lobster Cutlets Pai 
Lobster Stew Lobster Croquettes 7 
Plain Lobster ff 


The Frank E. Davis Pf 


Company is prepared 6 r, Sa 
/ Frank E. of 




























to supply, at intcrcst- 
ing prices.its products 
to .tearding schools, 















hotels, juatitutions. Davis Co. 

clubs, aes hos- fo . a 

pitals. Write 4 109 Central Wharf, (la 
& for special 4 Gleucester, Mass. : 
Pe list. 7 Yen, 1 would Nike to taste 


. 7 that delicious tobster et your 
risk. Please send me, 
@ charges prepaid, one casé 1 
Z packages of vis’ Deep Sea 
7 Fresh Packed Jobster, each pack- 
Anke sufficient for 1 or 2 iw 
after trying a package I find. I don't 
care for it, I'll return the other 9 at 
your expense and not owe you .anything,. 
otherwise I'll send you $2.75 in ten an 
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“The Ladies of the Village,” by Gustave Courbet. 


of flesh, a painter of earth, a 

materialist, these are the com- 
monplaces of criticism as applied to 
Courbet. Im the Centenary Loan Exhi- 
bition of his work, opening tomorrow at 
the Metropolitan Museum, we find not 
only all this but the complementary 
qualities as well. We find him creative, 
constructive, tender, a master of tradi- 
tion, never an idealist, to be sure, in the 
usual meaning of the word, yet express- 
ing the ideal of his time, and expressing 
it with a nobility of utterance, a pas- 
sionate truth-telling that impresses it in- 
eradicably upon the minds of the future. 
His preferences are the preference: of 
his race forcing their way through the 
fashionable style occupying the field 
when he entered it with his heavy rustic 
stride. 

If we look at his “Woman with a 
Parrot,” which has been hanging in the 
Museum since 1909, we see what a think- 
er he was, how controlled and clear in 
his analyses, how powerful in his syn- 
thesis. He shows us this nude figure 
with its marvelous foreshortenings 2s a 
part of a design sculpturally worked out 
in solids. The color, creamy flesh tones. 
and in the draperies a sober red, a muf- 
fled yellow, a strong yet gentle green, is 
fall of life, the kind of color you have 
im outdoor, things—grass, tulips, tree 


BJECTIVE; a realist, coarse, 
strong; revolutionary, a painter 


Grinders,” two 


ing teols with 


ee meurewe. ewer conegeen. 





(im the Centenary 
at the Metropolitan Museum.) 


stone turned by hand. Here the stark 
construction of the fundamental plan is 
presented. The men fill a triangular 
space, and all the minor spaces inelosed | 
by. the outlines of the heads, limbs, the 
various parts of the grindstone, with its 
wooden standard and its wheel, the axe 
leaning against it, the ladder leaning 
against the wall, are sternly geometric- 
al. It is like a certain type of drama, 
in which not a word is said that is not 
germane to the plot. It is a tremendous 
piece of building without a trace af slov- 
enliness, but it is not very interesting. 
Kt suggests no abundance of ideas back 
of and cognate to the one or two ex- 
presscd. And im its strength lurks a 
curious weakness: the weakness of a too 
pictorial picture in which the subject is 
treated as wholly unimportant. Millet 


“would have made more of his chance at 


muscular gesture. Manet or Cezanne 
would have said more of character. It 


of the painter, but they indicate one of 
his persistent limitations. 

In “The Woman with the Mirror” 
you swing back to flesh and bleod again, 
and the charm of physical soundness. 
Here is the painter who would “create 
a living art” and paint a goddess “if 


made of his eyes. Even his portraits are 
apt to look slightly exaggerated im scale, 
and often where the scale is normal, as 
in “The Mayer of Ornans,” one zets 


The ‘New: Yooh Tuare.Mlngecinc. Aged 6. $999 


The Centenary Exhibition of Courbet 


Art at Home and Abroad — 


‘Exhibition of Courbet’s Werk 


again that touch of weakness posing a> 
strength, an impoverishment rather than 
a concentration of character. 

But in his great portraits, in such ax 
the half-length figure of the woman in 
a riding habit, Louise Colet, he makes 
amends for the limitations of those oth- 
ers in which one might find the energy 
of a constitution weak in its resistances 
seeking an easy outlet in superfluous 
emphasis. Courbet died at 57. Moder- 
ation and self-control were not among 
his virtues, but he could practice them, 
and in this wonderful portrait we have 
the ripe fruit of his best moments. The 
magisterial design, the breadth of the 
workmanship, the grace and naturalness 
of the figure are much, but the irresisti- 
ble appeal of the picture is in the head, 
richly modeled and so elequent of char- 
acter and thought as to surpass in its in- 
tellectual vitality every portrait of the 
period. ; 

It is imstructive to compare this work 
with the early “ Ladies of the Villaze,” 
painted in 1851. Im the latter, Courbet 
runs almost the whole gamut of his sab 
ject matter with the prodigality of 
youth. Here is a noble landscape with 


come so close to Titian im the solid splen- 
der of flesh and bleod. In the “ Cherry 
Branch ” and “The Source,” beth of the 
early sixties, is found this magrificent 


an inferior nature for self-justification. 
Ameng the hunting scenes in which 


peur 
ite 
a 
cebeei ee 
Hint 


Huntsman on Horseback 
Trail,” painted when he was akout 40, 
and showing him eon horseback in 2 


There are a number of delightful ma- 
rines, and one version of “ The Wave.” 
Again one is impressed by the fact that 
during those weeks with Whistler at the 
seaside the older painter learned from 
his young comrade how to modulate hi< 
tones and express subtleties. 

There is also one flower piece painted 
at the Prison of Sainte Pélagie in 1871, 
six years before his death, where he was 
suffering the penalty for wishing to re- 
move the Vendéme Column that, in his 


rage and ftebellion shows in the lovely 
picture, more blithe im color, and daintily 
casual in treatment than any of his ear- 
lier works in the exhibition. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he did not bear 
with special courage his personal mis- 
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AT WHAT AGE DOES A 


/ 


ASKED a friend of mine that ques- 
| tion the other day. His answer is 
‘worth repeating: “Jt all depends 
on the man.” 

Take your own circle of friends as 
an example. You know some men 
who are old ‘at forty. You krow 
some who are young at sixty. It all 
depends on the man. 

General Foch is 67. Premier 
Clemenceau is 77. Wilson is 63. 
General Pershing is 59. Edison is-72. 

There is no fixed law of mortality. 
The death rate at forty among males 
is more than twice. that at twenty. 
But it need not be. It is entirely 
within the range of scientific possibil- 
ity to increase the vitality of forty to 
that of twenty. It all depends on the 
man. 

Good health means youth—no mat- 
ter what your years. Good health 
means happiness. Gcod health means 
wealth—for the richest man is poor 
indeed without it. 

Almost all of us start out in life 
with the birthright of good health. 
When we were young we were made 
to take care of our health. Our par- 
ents compelled obedience to Nature’s 
laws—overseeing our daily routine. 

Only when we reached maturity 
were we permitted to neglect our 
health as we plunged into the work- 
a-day whirl and worry of modern 
business life. 

The one thing to which the Ameri- 
can business man gives little atten- 
tion is his health. And yet that is 
the one thing that makes everything 
else possible. 

It is not wise to worry unneces- 
sarily about health. You know that 
many people think themselves sick 
who are really not sick at all. 


On the other hand there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of people in 
New York today who need medical 
attention—but who do not have tre 
least idea that there is anything tke 
‘matter with them. 

Ignorance in regard to health, when 
knowledge is so easily obtainable, is 
a sure way to invite ill health and 
suffering. Even an automobile er- 
gine will not run satisfactorily with- 
out a periodic overhauling. Four out 
of every ten deaths in the United 
States could be postponed for years 
with proper care. 

Too many péople think only of to- 


day. It isa fine thing to be able to sit - 


back in youreasy chair this Sunday 
morning—rpert aps with your wife and 


kiddies by your side—and plan the , 


tomorrows, so full of opportunity. 


GROW OLD? 


The terrible thing about disease is 
the insidiousness of it. It does not 
develop over night. Like everything 
else, it has its beginnings—little signs 
that you hardly notice at the tinie—a 
headache--a momentary pain about 


the heart—a certain indefinable sore- - 


ness in the abdomen—loss of Weight, 
appetite and sleep—unnatural rerv- 
ousness, lassitude, irritability, etc. 
When the pain does come it is all too 
frequently a sign that -irreparable 
damage has already been done. 

You may be ‘‘suddenly taken sick’ 
tomorrow, as the saying goes, but in 
reality it is not sudden at all. For 
days and weeks, or months perhaps, 
some vital organ has been giving way 


DEATH RATE PER 1000 
AMONG WHITE MALES 


United States Life Tables 
Census 1910 


From the Octobcr 
issue of “HOW TO 12° 
LIVE”"—the month- 
ly health journal of 
the Life Estenzion 
institute 
a a qj 
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and finally it can stand the strain no 
longer. Early attention might have 
avoided the trouble. 


Long before the heart breaks down, 
or the kidneys refuse to function, or 
the arteries become affected, there is 
a period of slow change that reduces 
your efficiency and yqur resistance to 
disease. Those signs of trouble, 
which may mean nothing to you, are 
readily observed and charted by the 
expert medical examiners at the Life 
Extension Institute—trained medical 
men who do nothing else but search 
the human body to detect any spot of 
trouble or danger which may be caus- 
ing a present lowered condition, or 
may later bring about premature 
breakdown if not checked in time. 

People are beginning to realize this. 
Scores of men and women come to ts 
every day and the request is worded 
almost the same in every case: 

“T feel well enough, but I’m not 
sure. I want you to examine me 
thoroughly and tell me exactly where 
I stand in regard to sickness and 
health.” 

That is the sensible way todoit. It 
is the only way. 
wrong that you do not suspect, a 
periodic health examination will re- 


If there is anything - 


veal it before it is too late. And if 
everything is all right—-fine and 
dandy! You sleep better just for 
krowing the folly of your fears. 

Now just a few words about the 
Life Extension Institute—one of the 
greatest influences for good in Amer- 
ica -today--the corner-stone of the 
great national movement to prolong 
human. life. 

The Life Extension Institute was 
founded a little over five years ago by 
ex-President Taft, Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale; Alexander Graham 
Bell, Charles H. Sabin, Robert W. de 
Forest and one hundred other eminent 
authorities in this country and abroad 
to provide just such necessary health 


The chart shows how old age 
begins in childhood largely be- 
cause of neglect of the human 
tbody, failure to inspect it and 
correct it sweaknesses as it grows 
older. Defects accumulate and 
vitality wanes even as early as age 
13, long before maturity. 


Can anyone with a modicum 
of common sense claim that the 
death rate at 40 is more than 
twice that at 2@ “just because,” 
or in accordance with a fixed law? 
A man should be in his prime at 
40, and some actually are at 50, 
but the mass are in their prime at 
the early agé‘of 12 if the death 
rate is any guide as to vitality. 
examinations as we have spoken of 
above, and to teach further the simple 
every-day principles of personal hy- 
giene that every man and woman 
should know to avoid disease and 
needless suffering.” 

These men serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind. The Life Exten- 
sion Institute was planned to be self- 
supporting — nothing more. Two- 
thirds of the profits are set aside iri a 
trust fund for health work of a na- 
tional scope. 

The Life Extension Institute works 
hand-in-hand with the highest ideals 
of modern scientific medicine. It is 
irrevocably opposed to fads and 
quacks and charlatans. It is ethical. 

The Life Extension Institute has a 
Hygiene Reference Board of one 
hundred. leading scientific men, in- 
cluding the Surgeons General of the 
Army (retired) and Navy, and U. S. 
Public Health Service, several ex- 
Presidents of the American Medical 
Association, Commissioners of Public 
Health, and others interested in 
public welfare. A complete list will 
be furnished on application. 

The Institute’s Health Service con- 
sists of an intensive physical examina- 
tion of the whole body, together with 


MAN 


quarterly chemic and microscopic ex- 
aminations of the urine, review of the 
member’s personal and family history, 
daily living habits, and health prob- 
lems, detailed reports, hygienic guid- 


ance and instruction, monthly health 


journals and keep-well leaflets. 
It makes no difference where you 
live. The Life Extension Institute 


has.a staff of twenty examining physi- . 


cians in the main office here in New 
York, a branch office in Chicago, and 
a staff of more than 5000 physicians 
throughout the United States. 
Examinations of subscribers who 
live in New York City and vicinity are 
made at the head office of the Insti- 
tute, 25 West Forty-fifth Street—on 


appointment by telephone or letter— 
between the hours of 9 A. M: and 
5 P. M. 

Convenient appointments can also 
be arranged with the Institute’s ex- 
aminers in the member’s home district 
or city. Women physicians are avail- 
able at the main office for the exami- 
nation of women members who prefer 
them. . Visitors are always welcome 
at the main office of the Institute. 


Anyone interested in public health, per- 
sonal hygiene or preventive medicine is cor- 
dially invited to personally investigate the 
work the Institute is doing. This work is 
wholly in the interests of scientific medicine, 
and likewise wholly in the interests'of public 
health and well. being. 

Physicians who are not clear as to the 
nature of the work of the Institute, owe it to 
themselves and to the public to call and be- 
come familiar with it. No medical or surgical 
treatment is administered, but counsel is 
given as to the form of treatment that should 
be sought if the conditions found cannot be 
remedied by hygienic measures. 

A coupon is printed below for the conven- 
ience of those desiring further, information 
about the Life Extension Institute,.and the 
tremendous good it is doing in the great 
national movement to prolong human life. ° 


OFFICERS. AND DIRECTORS 
OF 
LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
Chairman of the Board 
PROF. IRVING FISHER, 
Chairman Hygiene Reference Boare 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
University 
MAJ.-GEN, WILLIAM C. GORGAS, 
Consultant 
KUGENE LYMAN FISK, M. D. 
Medical Director 
HAROLD A. LEY, 
President 
JAMES D. LENNEHAN, 
Secretary 

HENRY H. BOWM 

President Springfield Wattonet Band 
Springfield, Mase. 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST, 
Vice-President ee al ea Crosse 
ARTHUR W. EA 
President Eaton, Crane 4 Pike "Company 
EDWARD L. PIERCE, 


President Solvay Process Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 








CHARLES H. SABIN, 
President oa ear Fates Company 
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GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a copy of “The Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life” and other literature descriptive of 


the services of the Life Extension Institute. 


It is understood that this request involves no charge or obligation. 
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LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. (Dept. 13-A), 25 W. 45th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 1997. 
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Chicago Office: 5 N. Wabash Avenue 
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One Evening’ ’s Study 


ed toa $30,000 Job — 


A Simple Method of Mind Training that Any One 
Can Follow with Results from the First Day 
By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


or egotistical in trying to tell others 

how I suddenly changed from a com- 
parative failure to what my friends term 
a phenomenal success. 


In reality I do not take the credit to myself 
at all. It was-all so simple that I believe any man 
can accomplish rractically the same thing’ if he 
learns the secret, which he may do in a single_ 
evening. In fact I know others who have done 
much better than I by following the same method. 


It all came about in a rather odd manner. 
I had been worrying along in about the same 
way as the average man thinking that I was doing 
my bit for the family by providing them with, 
three square meals a day, when an old chum of 
mine, Frank Powers, whom I had always thought 
senses te mee Wek fs coe eS eee 
blossoming out with every evidence of grea 
prosperity. 


He moved into a fine new house, bought a good 
car and began living in the style of a man of ample 
means. Naturally the first thing I did when I 
noticed these things—for he had said nothing to 
me about his sudden good fortune—was to con- 
gratulate him and ask him what had brought the 
evident change in his finances. we 

“Bill,” he said, ‘‘it’s all come so quickly I can 
hardly account for it myself. But the thing that 
has made such a difference in my life lately 
with an article I read a short time ago about 
training the mind. 

“It compared the average person’s mind to a 
leaky pail, losing its contents as it went along, 
which*if carried any distance would arrive at its 
destination practically empty. 

“And it showed that instead of the 

il leakproof most of us kept filling it up then 

all we put into it before we ever reached the 
place where the contents would be of real use. 


“The leak in the pail, the writer demon- 


I HOPE you won’t think I’m conceited 


strated, was forgetfulness. He showed that when 


a fails, experience, the thing we all value 

most highly, is worthless. He rroved to me that 
a man.is only as good as his memory, and whatever 
progress a man accomplishes can be laid largely 
to his powers of retaining in his mind the right 
things—the things that are going to be useful to 
him as he goes along. 


“Further on in the article I read that the power - 
of the mind is only the sum total of what we re- . 


member—that is, if we read a book and remember 
nothing that was in it, we have not adced one 
particle to our exrerience: if we make a mistake 
and forget about it, we are apt fo make the same 





David M. Roth 
When Mr. eth ape. dutaceiitietl §o dcichinian hilo 
mind for one that would retain anything he 
wanted it to, it was because he found his memory to be 
probably poorer than that of any man he knew. He 
could not remember a mans name 20 seconds. 
forgot so many tne tbat Be age couninees he cot . 
never succeed learned to remember. 
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whom Mr. Roth has met at different times—most 
of whom he can instantly 














‘leaky pail 





mistake again, so our experience did not help us. 
And so on, in everything we do. Our judgment 
is absolutely dependent on our experience, and our 
experience is only as great as our Dower to remeniber. 


“Well, I was convinced. My mind was a 
. I had never been able to remember 
a man’s name thirty seconds after I’d been intro- 
duced to him, and, as you know, I was always for- 
getting things that ought to be done. L. had 
it as a fault, but never thought of it 
as a definite barrier to business success. I started 
in at once to make my poner! Bie cry taking up 
a memory training course wai claimed to improve 
a man’s memory in one evening. What you call 
my good fortune today I attribute solely to my 
exchanging a ‘leaky pail’ for a mind that retains 
the things I want to remember.” 


es*e*e 8 2 * 


Powers’ st: set me thinking. What kind 
of a memory did I have?- It was much the same 
as that of other people, I supposed. I had never 


worried about my memory one way or another, but 
it had always seemed to me that™I remembered 
important things pretty well. Certainly it never 
occurred to me that it was possible or even desirat le 
to improve it, as I assumed that a good memory 
was a soft of natural gift. Like most of us, when 
I wanted to remember particularly I 
ee ps genes arr Lane oa 
note-book. Even then I would sometimes forget 

to look at my reminder. Thal tee cetenaeed 
—as who has not been?—by being obliged to ask 
some man whom I previously had met what his 
name was, after vainly groping through my mind 
for it, so as to be able to introduce him to others. 


I began to observe myself more closely in my . 


daily work. The frequency with which I had to 
refer to records or business. papers . concerning 
things that at some previous time had come 
under my particular- notice amazed me. The 
men around me who were doing about the same 
work as myself were gi than I in this 

And this t gave new significance 
to the fact that I had been performing practi- 
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I had reached ~~ decision. On the. recom- 
mendation of Powers, I got in touch at once with 
the Independent Corporation, which shortly be- 
fore had published the David M. Roth Method 
of Memory Training. And then came a surprise. 


iG 


so that the 
grasped quickly. And the further you follow 
the method the more accurate and reliable your 


Instead of study the whole 
seemed like a fascinating game i 


Seeiiae adieces , importan 

face is easily and definitely recorded in my mind, 
and each remembered experience was of immense 
value in my rapid strides from one post to another. 
Of course I can never be thankful enough that I 
mended that “leaky pail’ and discovered _the 
enormous possibilities of a really good memory. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee lox pero intron oles ited 1 
fifty members is $1, But in order to secure nation-wide 
distribution for the Roth Memory single season 
the price at only five dollars, a low 
its kind, and it contains the very-eame 


figure fora course 
personal $1,000 


material in permanent form as 1s given in the 
course. 


Don’t send any money. Mi mail the or write a 
letter and the complete course ai ton ce 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back 





‘Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept: R-174,- 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send methe Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. 
I will either remail the course to you Linger of agrees “anes 
its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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